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JbVEN  the  greenest  boot  knows  that 
chief  boatswain's  mates  do  not  custom- 
arily force  their  friendship  on  lowly- 
seamen.  At  the  very  least,  if  a  chief 
so  loses  his  sense  of  what  is  proper  as 
to  befriend  a  seaman,  the  seaman  is 
well  advised  to  show  his  awareness  of 
the  unusual  honor  that  is  being  bestowed 
upon  him. 

When  Seaman  Tom  Sullivan,  lying  on 
his  cot  at  the  Naval  Base,  Yokosuka, 
Japan,  saw  Chief  Boatswain's  Mate  Duff 
approaching  him  in  the  otherwise  empty 
room,  he  did  exactly  what  you  would 
not  have  expected  him  to  do.  Although 
Chief  Duff's  ruddy  face  was  distorted 
into  a  grimace  he  foolishly  believed  to 
be  a  friendly  smile,  Sullivan  let  the 
comic  book  fall  from  his  limp  hand, 
pulled  the  blanket  over  his  face,  and 
commenced  snoring  in  an  earth-shaking 
vibrato. 

Duff  seated  himself  on  the  edge  of 
an  empty  cot  and  tentatively  thumped  a 
hillock  he  judged  to  be  Sullivan's 
shoulder.  "You  know  what,  Sully?  The 
day  after  tomorrow's  Christmas." 

There  was  no  answer. 

"We  got  a  pretty  good  lash-up  here, 
Sully,"  Duff  went  on.  "The  barracks 
are  warm,  the  sacks  are  okay,  the 
chow's  good,  and  I'm  even  about  ready 
to  admit  that  the  Japs  are  pretty  good 
joes.  But  if  there's  one  time  of  the 
year  T  want  to  get  away  from  the  United 


States  Navy,  that  one  time  of  the  year's 
Christmas." 

He  paused,  but  still  there  was  no 
response  from  under  the  blanket. 

"Sully,  you  and  me  are  going  ashore 
for  Christmas,"  Duff  said,  speaking 
slowly   for  greater   effect. 

The  blanket  heaved  convulsively,  as 
if  an  electric  current  had  suddenly  been 
shot  through  the  body  underneath.  The 
rhythm  of  the  snoring  was  broken  for 
a  moment,  and  then  started  up  again. 
Yet,  it  was  plain  that  Duff  was  making 
progress.  The  blanket  had  shifted  and 
Sullivan's  close-cropped  red  hair  and 
shaggy  eyebrows  had  come  into  view. 
But  the  single  eye  that  was  visible  was 
still  screwed  determinedly  shut. 

Duff's  voice  grew  even  oilier.  "Re- 
member that  trip  we  took  to  Atami? 
Just  this  afternoon  I  got  to  thinking 
about  the  time  we  had." 

Sullivan's  eyelid  flickered  open  and 
a  blue  eye  stared  coldly  at  Duff. 

"I  remember  it  all  right,"  a  grim 
voice  said  from  under  the  blanket. 
"When  I  started  out  on  that  trip  I 
was  a  petty  officer  first  class  in  the 
United  States  Navy ;  when  I  came  back 
I  was  on  the  way  to  being  a  seaman. 
I'm  not  saying  whose  fault  it  was.  All 
I'm  doing  is  telling  you  I  haven't  for- 
gotten that  trip." 

"Aw,    Sully,"   Duff  protested. 

Sullivan    blinked   and    looked    at   him 
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coldly.    "All    I    want   to   know   is,    why 
didn't  you  get  busted  too?" 

Duff  recognized  that  the"  situation 
called  for  a  quick  change  of  pace.  "Sully, 
you're  the  only  man  on  the  Base  that 
talks  Japanese.  You  got  to  come  along. 
This  is  going  to  be  different.  No  girls. 
No  liquor.  No  fighting  with  officers.  All 
I  want  to  do  is  get  away  from  the  Navy 
and  have  a  nice  quiet  Christmas  by 
myself." 

"No,"  the  grim  voice  said.  The  blue 
eye  continued  to  stare  stonily  at  Duff. 

"You  wouldn't  let  an  old  shipmate 
down,  would  you,  Sully?"  • 

"If  that  old  shipmate  is  you,  the  an- 
swer is  yes,"  Sullivan  said. 

"I  got  it  all  fixed  up  for  a  jeep," 
Duff  said. 

"Get  out  of  here,"  Sullivan  growled. 
He  said  a  number  of  other  things  but 
they  do  not  bear  repeating.  Then  he 
pulled  the  covers  over  his  head  again. 
The  mound  under  the  blankets  heaved, 
and  rhythmic,  stentorian  snores  began 
once  again. 

"So  long,  Sully.  I  didn't  figure  you 
were  going  to  let  me  down,"  Duff  sighed, 
more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger.  He  got 


"Ambition?  To  be  drafted,  of  course. 


up  and  walked  away,  his  brogans  thump- 
ing on  the  bare  floor.  When  he  reached 
the  doorway  he  paused  for  an  instant. 
Nothing  happened,  and  he  shrugged  and 
started  to  walk  on.  Just  as  he  turned 
into  the  corridor  there  was  a  shout  from 
behind.  He  turned  and  saw  Sullivan 
emerging  from  under  the  blanket  like 
a  turtle  from  its  shell. 

"Fve  changed  my  mind,"  Sullivan 
called. 

The  faint  smile  of  victory  that  began 
to  crease  Duff's  weather-beaten  face 
lasted  only  a  moment  and  suddenly  dis- 
appeared. It  wasn't  anything  Sullivan 
had  said,  but  something  in  the  tone  of 
his  \oice  that  warned  Duff  things  were 
not  as  simple  as  they  looked. 

The  next  afternoon,  Sullivan  brought 
their  jeep  to  a  stop  at  the  top  of  a 
mountain  pass.  Looking  back,  they  could 
see  the  winding  snow-covered  road  that 
had  brought  them  through  the  evergreen 
forests  that  covered  the  mountain.  They 
wasted  very  little  time  looking  behind 
them.  Their  eyes  were  all  for  the  pros- 
pect that  was  spread  out  directly  below. 

Although  they  themselves  were  in 
the  shadow  cast  by  a  rocky  peak,  the 
cold  midwinter  sun  shone  on  the  lake 
that  lay  in  the  ancient  crater  below  them. 
This  was  Ashinoko,  the  Lake  of  Reeds, 
famous  in  the  native  legends  for  the 
perfect  reflection  of  Mount  Fuji  that 
could  be  seen  on  its  surface  on  a  wind- 
less day. 

"Let's  push  on,"  Sullivan  said.  "I  want 
to  get  down  to  the  lake  in  time  for 
some  fishing." 

"Fishing?"  Duff  asked.  "You  didn't 
say  anything  about  fishing." 

"Why  sure,"  Sullivan  said.  "This 
lake's  famous  for  winter  fishing.  You 
wouldn't  want  to  come  all  the  way  up 
here    and    then    not    go    fishing,    would 


you 


"I    didn't    say    I    didn't    want    to    go 
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fishing,"  Duff  said.  "You  just  hadn't 
said  anything  about  it  before,  that's 
all." 

"You  let  me  take  care  of  it  and  we'll 
catch  ourselves  a  mess  of  fish  for  sup- 
per." 

"Okay,"  Duff  said.  "Anything  you  say, 
Sully." 

Before  long  they  were  in  the  village 
that  meandered  along  the  side  of  the 
lake.  There  was  no  foreign-style  hotel 
so  they  drove  into  the  courtyard  of  a 
Japanese  inn.  A  flock  of  fat,  succulent- 
looking  ducks  waddled  noisily  out  of 
their  way. 

The  landlord,  a  tiny,  wrinkled  old 
man  named  Ishibashi,  and  his  fat,  jolly 
wife  welcomed  them.  The  two  sailors 
were  almost  the  only  guests  and  they 
were  given  the  best  rooms,  a  suite  with 
a  veranda  that  hung  over  the  lake.  It 
was,  of  course,  Japanese  style:  gleam- 
ing polished  wood,  clean  springy  straw 
mats,  sliding  paper-covered  doors,  and 
for  heat  a  large  earthenware  pot  filled 
with   glowing   charcoal. 

Although  it  looked  very  inviting  to 
Duff  after  the  long,  uncomfortable  trip, 
Sullivan  hardly  allowed  them  time  to 
get  settled  on  the  quilted  cushions  that 
were  spread  out  on  the  straw  floor  mats. 
Duff  was  warming  his  hands  over  the 
charcoal  when  the  seaman  came  back 
from  a  conference  with  Mr.  Ishibashi, 
weighted  down  with  fishing  tackle. 

"Come  along,"  he  ordered  the  chief. 
"We're  going  out  and  catch  our  dinner." 

Duff  rubbed  his  hands  in  the  warmth 
of  the  fire  and  thought  how  good  it 
would  feel  to  stay  a  little  longer.  "I 
sort  of  hate  to  tell  you  this,  Sully,  but 
I  don't  really  like  fish." 

"Look,  I've  gone  to  all  the  trouble 
of  getting  this  gear  together.  Now's 
a  fine  time  to  tell  me  you  don't  like 
fish.   Besides,  you're  going  to  hurt  the 


landlord's   feelings;   he  thinks  you're  a 
great  fisherman." 

"Talking  about  the  landlord,  have 
you  asked  him  about  killing  a  duck  for 
our   dinner  tomorrow?" 

Sullivan  shook  his  head  ominously. 
"Not  yet.  We're  not  going  to  have  much 
chance  to  get  a  duck  at  all  if  you  go 
hurting  his  feelings." 

"All  right,  you  win,"  Duff  said,  and 
took  a  fishing  rod  from  Sullivan. 

After  what  Sullivan  had  said,  Duff 
thought  it  odd  that  no  other  anglers 
were  in  sight  on  the  lake.  He  also 
thought  it  strange  that  they  caught  no 
fish  whatsoever,  although  they  sat  on 
the  end  of  the  pier  hour  after  hour  in 
the  weak  winter  sunlight,  bundled  up 
in  sweaters  and  pea  jackets  against  the 
wind  that  blew  down  the  snowy  slopes 
of  Mount  Fuji.  But  Sullivan  seemed  to 
know  what  he  was  doing,  and  Duff,  who 
was  no  fisherman,  decided  that  he 
could  afford  to  bide  his  time. 

At  last,  when  twilight  was  setting  in, 
Sullivan  pulled  in  his  line  and  suggested 
regretfully  that  they  had  better  go  in. 
On  the  way  they  passed  through  the 
courtyard  where  the  ducks  quacked 
lustily  and  scurried  out  from  underfoot. 
Duff  reached  down  and  picked  up  a 
duckling.  It  protested  loudly  while  Duff 
held  it  for  a  moment,  feeling  the  plump, 
toothsome  flesh  under  the  feathers. 

"Sully,"  Duff  said,  "I  don't  want  you 
to  feel  bad  at  all  about  our  not  catching 
any  fish.  One  of  these  fat  little  ducks 
is  going  to  taste  a  lot  better  to  me 
than  a  piece  of  fish." 

"I  was  sort  of  worried  about  that  so 
I've  already  fixed  things  up  with  the 
cook  to  have  a  couple  of  pan-fried  trout 
tonight." 

"Well,"   Duff   said,   "I   don't   mind  a 

nice  fat  trout  for  dinner  tonight,  but  I 

don't  want  to  see  any  fish  tomorrow." 

Even    Duff    couldn't    complain    about 
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the  dinner.  The  trout  had  been  fried  in 
a  light,  crisp  batter  and  the  sweet  white 
meat  fell  away  from  the  bones  and 
fairly  leaped  onto  their  forks.  They 
washed  it  down  with  tiny  cupfuls  of 
steaming  hot  sake,  and  later  in  the 
evening  they  bathed  in  the  hot-spring 
pool  that  belonged  to  the  hotel.  The 
water  in  the  pool  seemed  on  the  verge 
of  boiling,  but  once  their  bodies  were 
used  to  it,  it  erased  the  memory  of  the 
cold  afternoon  breeze  and  left  them 
warm  and  relaxed.  They  crawled  sleepily 
into  the  beds  that  had  been  made 
Japanese-style  on  the  floor  and  lay  half- 
awake  in  the  darkness,  listening  to  the 
wind  blowing  through  the  pine  trees 
outside. 

"Sully,"  Duff  said  sleepily,  "this  is 
the  life,  ain't  it?"      . 

"Yeah,"  Sully  said,  "this  is  the  life 
all  right." 

Duff  was  awakened  the  next  morning 
by  the  sounds  made  by  the  ducks  in  the 
barnyard.  He  lay  in  his  warm  bed  for 
a  while,  listening  to  their  cheerful 
quacking  which  he  found  had  a  definite- 
ly appetizing  effect.  Soon  Sullivan  woke 
up  too,  and  they  rolled  out  of  bed  and 
set  about  washing  and  dressing.  By  the 
time  they  were  through,  Duff  was  as 
hungry  as  a  bear. 

The  serving  girl  slid  aside  the  paper- 
covered  door  and  brought  them  a  pot 
of  tea. 

"Ask  her  if  we  could  have  a  couple  of 
eggs  for  breakfast,"  Duff  suggested. 

"She  says  they've  already  made  break- 
fast for  us.  It  isn't  eggs,  but  she  says 
there's  plenty  of  it  and  it's  good." 

And  it  was.  The  only  difficulty  with 
it  was  that  it  was  fish.  Dozens  of  little 
fish,  the  size  of  a  sardine,  fried  in  deep 
fat.  Sullivan  demonstrated  how  you 
picked  up  one  of  the  fish  by  its  tail  and 
dropped   it  whole  into   your   mouth.    It 


was  crisp  and  well-flavored  and  really 
quite  delicious.  If  you  liked  fish. 

Duff  was  so  hungry  that  he  pitched 
in  and  finished  off  his  share  without  any 
urging.  He  didn't  say  much,  but  he 
must  have  been  thinking  pretty  hard 
because  it  wasn't  long  after  breakfast 
that  he  said,  "You  know,  I  don't  want 
anything  to  go  wrong  with  our  Christ- 
mas .dinner." 

"We  sure  don't  want  anything  to  go 
wrong,"  Sullivan  agreed. 

"It's  still  sort  of  early,  but  maybe  it'd 
be  a  good  idea  if  you  went  down  and 
talked  things  over  with  Mr.  Ishibashi. 
I  kind  of  got  a  hankering  for  one  of 
those  ducks." 

Sullivan  came  back  in  about  five  min- 
utes, his  face  troubled. 

"What's  the  matter?"  Duff  demanded. 
"Something  go  wrong?" 

"It's  not  going  so  good,"  Sully  ad- 
mitted. 

"What's  he  giving  you  trouble  about? 
He  has  a  lot  of  ducks  down  there.  He's 
not  going  to  hold  out  on  us,  is  he?" 

"That's  not  exactly  it,"  Sully  said. 
"You  know  these  Japanese  are  still 
pretty  rank-happy.  Now,  he's  figured  out 
that  you're  a  chief  and  I'm  only  a  sea- 
man. I  think  maybe  he'd  be  easier  to 
handle  if  you  went  down  and  talked  to 
him.  Make  him  feel  the  big  shot  is  pay- 
ing some  attention  to  him." 

Sullivan's  face  was  perfectly  inno- 
cent and  Duff  permitted  himself  the 
luxury  of  a  self-satisfied  smile.  "I  guess 
maybe  I'd  better  go  talk  to  him  after 
all."  He  stopped  in  the  doorway.  "Say, 
what's  the  word  for  duck  in  Japanese?" 

"Sakana,"  Sully  said.  "Sakana  dake." 

"Sakana  dake''  Duff  said. 

"That's  right,"  Sully  said. 

Mr.  Ishibashi  seemed  surprised  to  see 
Duff  but  he  greeted  him  pleasantly  and 
accepted  one  of  Duff's  cigarets  in  high 
good  humor.   He  was   squatting  in  the 
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doorway   watching  the   ducks   waddling 
through  the  courtyard. 

"Nice  fat  ducks  you  have  there,"  Duff 
said,  pointing  to  the  birds. 

"Okay,"    Mr.    Ishibashi    said.    It   was 
his   one   word   of  English.   He   grinned 
cheerfully    and    made    the    motion    of 
wringing   a    duck's    neck.    Duff    nodded 
happily.    "That's    the    idea,    boy.    Make 
sure  it's  a  good  one." 
"Okay,"   Mr.   Ishibashi   said. 
"About  four  o'clock,"   Duff  said.  He 
held  up  four  fingers.  "My  buddy  and  I 
are  going  out  for  a  drive  to  see  what 
this   country   looks   like." 
"Okay,"   Mr.   Ishibashi  said. 
"Sakana  dake,"  Duff  said. 
Mr.    Ishibashi    suddenly    looked    very 
puzzled. 

"Sakana  dake,"  Duff  said  firmly,  and 
reminded  himself  that  there's  no  future 
arguing  with  a  Japanese.  You  have  to 
lay  down  the  law  and  no  nonsense  about 
it.  Mr.  Ishibashi  still  looked  stubborn 
and  Duff  began  to  understand  why 
Sullivan  had  had  trouble  with  him. 

The  landlord  pointed  to  one  of  the 
ducks  and  asked  incredulously,  "Sakana 
dake?" 

"That's    the    idea,"    Duff    said. 
The      landlord      gave      in      suddenly. 
"Okay,"  he  said,   shrugging. 

Duff  and  Sullivan  spent  the  day  on 
the  road.  In  the  early  afternoon  they 
ate  a  couple  of  K-rations  somebody  had 
left  in  the  glove  compartment  of  the 
jeep  but  that  was  all  they  had  to  eat 
until  they  returned  to  the  inn.  As  Duff 
observed  when  they  were  taking  off 
their  shoes  at  the  door  of  the  inn,  he  was 
so  hungry  he  could  eat  the  whole  flock 
of  ducks  single-handed. 

A  festive  table  had  been  laid  for 
them.  It  was  a  Japanese  table  with 
legs  only  a  foot  long,  but  it  was  a 
festive  table  nonetheless.  Mr.  Ishibashi 
brought  up  a  jug  of  hot  sake,  and  they 


"Sakana  dake"  Duff  said  firmly,  and  re- 
minded himself  that  there's  no  future  arguing 
with    a    Japanese. 


sat  on  the  floor,  one  of  the  sailors  at 
either  end  of  the  table  and  their  host 
in  the  middle.     - 

"Merry  Christmas,"  Duff  said. 

"Merry  Christmas,"  said  Sullivan. 

"Okay,"   Mr.   Ishibashi  said. 

The  serving  girl  opened  the  door  and 
their  Christmas  dinner  was  brought  in 
and  placed  before  Duff. 

Duff  emitted  a  single,  prolonged  howl 
of  outrage.  On  the  platter  in  front  of 
him   was    a   two-foot-long   broiled   fish. 

Several  hours  later  Duff  and  Sullivan 
were  sitting  in  a  galley  at  the  Naval 
Base.  The  chief  commissaryman,  an  old 
shipmate  of  theirs  named  Korzybski, 
watched  with  wonder  and  amazement  as 
they  stowed  away  enough  Christmas 
dinner  for  four  ordinary  sailors.  They 
finished  off  half  a  roast  turkey,  a  bucket 
of  mashed  potatoes,  a  quart  of  creamed 
onions,  a  pound  of  cranberry  sauce,  a 
pint  and  a  half  of  succotash,  three  hun- 
dred and  eighty-five  green  peas,  a  dozen 
rolls,  half  a  pound  of  butter,  a  jar  of 
pickles,  a  whole  head  of  lettuce  apiece, 
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and  washed  it  all  down  with  a  quart 
of  coffee.  Then,  they  started  on  dessert. 

"Korzybski,  my  friend,"  Duff  said, 
leaning  back  at  last  to  light  a  fat  cigar, 
"how  did  you  happen  to  have  all  this 
chow  hot  three  hours  after  chowtime?" 

"Why,  there's  no  secret  to  that,"  the 
cook  said.  "When  Sully  told  me  you 
two  were  going  to  be  late  I  put  some- 
thing aside  for  you.  I'm  not  the  kind  of 
guy  who'd  do  an  old  shipmate  out  of  his 
Christmas  dinner." 

"Thanks,  Zybski,"  Duff  said,  drawing 
on  his  cigar.  Suddenly  he  choked  and 
a  strange  look  came  over  his  face.  "But 
we  weren't  figuring  on  getting  back 
till  tomorrow." 


Sullivan  got  up  from  the  table  and 
sauntered  toward  the  door. 

"Sullivan!"  Duff  bellowed.  "How  did 
you  know  we'd  be  getting  back  early?" 

"Oh,  I  just  figured  something  might 
go  wrong,"  Sullivan  said,  backing  fur- 
ther away. 

"What  does  'sakana  dakc'  mean?" 
Duff,  demanded. 

Sullivan  waited  until  he  was  outside 
the  door  before  he  answered.  "It  means  : 
'Don't  give  me  anything  but  fish,' ' '  he 
said.  He  lingered  in  the  doorway  just 
a  moment  longer,  a  wide  smile  of  vic- 
tory spreading  across  his  face. 


rf  THet&zye  t*  tycOA, 


The  world  this  generation  inherits  is 
fraught  with  disaster — yet  rife  with  in- 
finite prospects  for  the  betterment  of 
mankind.  Although  these  are  times 
which  truly  "try  men's  souls,"  the  future 
never  held  such  promise  for  young  peo- 
ple of  imagination  and  daring  as  it  does 
today. 

The  past  generation — my  generation — 
has  brought  man  to  new  heights  of  tech- 
nological conquest.  Atomic  energy  .  .  . 
jet  propulsion  .  .  .  radar  .  .  .  television 
.  .  .  radio-active  isotopes  .  .  .  electronic 
devices  with  both  brain  and  memory  .  .  . 
machines  for  manufacturing  rain,  snow, 
and  cold — these  are  among  your  inherit- 
ance, along  with  glass  that  will  float, 
wood  that  won't  burn,  and  countless 
other  developments  which  would  have 
seemed  fantastic  and  incredible  a  genera- 
tion ago. 

We've  done  all  this  with  things — yet 
we've  been   able   to   do   almost   nothing 


with  people.  We've  conquered  nature — 
yet  now  we  must  conquer  ourselves  if 
our  ingenuity  is  not  to  triumph  over  us. 
We've  built  towering  structures  of  steel 
and  mortar — and  erected  on  them  great 
searchlights  which  serve  but  to  spot- 
light the  truth  of  Illinois'  Governor 
Stevenson's  recent  observation :  "If 
Western  civilization  is  to  save  its  body, 
it  must  save  its  soul  too." 

My  generation  surpassed  all  others  in 
the  management  of  things.  Yours  must 
excel  in  the  leadership  of  men. 

If  you  make  humanity  worthy  of  the 
power  we  possess,  if  you  can  get  your 
fellow  man  to  cherish  freedom  above  all 
else,  if  you  can  lead  people  to  accept  the 
fact  that  one  must  work  to  earn  and 
save  to  have,  if  you  can  teach  men  to 
live  together  in  peace  and  friendship — 
then  surely  your  contributions  will  be 
far  greater  than  ours. 

— Elmer  L.   Lindseth,  President 

Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating  Company 
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Christmas  is  a  great  day  to  be  at 
home.  By  plane  and  train  and  ship  and 
car,  all  over  the  world,  men,  women,  and 
children  will  be  headed  home  for  Christ- 
mas,  1951. 

Those  of  us  who  by  circumstance 
cannot  join  the  homeward  trek  may  dis- 
cover that  Christmas  can  be  a  great 
day  anywhere. 

It  is  a  great  day,  not  because  of  expec- 
tation, or  whispered  secrets,  or  tinsel 
wrappings,  or  lights  and  music,  or 
feasts,  or  because  of  things  we  get.  It 
is  a  great  day  because  of  giving. 

Christmas  is  a  great  day  for  remem- 
brance. Many  of  us,  wherever  we  may 
be,  will  recall  the  Christmas  mornings 
of  our  childhood.  Clearly  we  will  see 
the  happy  faces  of  father,  mother,  sis- 
ters, and  brothers.  Long  before  daylight 
in  the  old  farmhouse,  I  remember,  we 
would  be  up  to  see  what  Santa  had 
brought  and  to  give  to  each  other  the 
gifts  so  carefully  purchased  from  the 
pennies  saved  for  this  great  day.  Christ- 
mas is  a  good  day  to  relax  and  on  the 


wings  of  recollection  visit  people  and 
places  that  hold  for  us  happy  memories. 
It  is  a  good  day  to  sit  down  and  write 
to  loved  ones  and  say  "I  remember  with 
gratitude." 

It  is  trite  to  say  that  giving  is  more 
fun  than  getting.  The  idea  is  probably 
older  than  Christmas.  But  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  again  this  year  many  service 
people  who  cannot  spend  Christmas  at 
home  will  have  a  great  day  because 
they  will  join  with  others  in  bringing 
Christmas  joy  to  the  less  fortunate. 
Maybe  that  is  a  superlative  way  to 
celebrate  the  birth  of  one  who  "w«ent 
about  doing  good." 

But  the  way  we  spend  Christmas 
may  not  reveal  the  reason  for  the  cele- 
bration. As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  of  us 
who  celebrate  the  day  may  find  no 
meaning  in  the  phrase  "Rejoice  and  be 
exceeding  glad,  for  unto  you  is  born 
this  day,  in  the  city  of  David,  a  Savior, 
who  is  Christ  the  Lord." 

Christmas  is  a  great  day — for  those 
who  do  not  miss  its  meaning. 
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Korea— Ireland  of  the 

Orient 

n 

By  George  R.  Flamm 


THE  world  woke  up  with  a  shock  on 
Sunday  morning,  June  25,  1950.  North 
Korea  had  invaded  South  Korea.  It 
was  more  than  an  ordinary  civil  war, 
however.  What  would  the  United  States 
do?  What  would  the  United  Nations 
do?  What  would  Soviet  Russia  do? 
What  would  Communist  China  do? 
Would  the  flames  of  the  Korean  con- 
flict spread  throughout  the  world? 
Everyone  wondered  and  feared. 

We  are  still  wondering  and  fearing 
how  it  will  turn  out.  Our  men,  under 
the  banner  of  the  United  Nations,  are 
fighting  and  dying  in  Korea.  Yet  most 
of  us  have  only  a  vague  idea  about 
that  nation  halfway  'round  the  world. 
The  father  of  the  first  American  foot 
soldier  to  be  killed  in  Korea  didn't  even 
know  where  it  was. 

What  kind  of  a  country  is  Korea, 
anyway?  What  are  its  people  like? 
What  is  its  history?  are  questions  of 
interest  to  many.  In  three  brief  chap- 
ters we  shall  attempt  partial  answers  to 
these  and  some  other  questions. 

Unlucky   Number 

Thirty-eight  is  Korea's  unlucky  num- 
ber ! 

That  is  what  one  writer  claimed  four 
years  ago.  He  was  referring,  of  course, 
to  the  thirty-eighth  parallel.  It  is  the 
line  that  separated  the  area  of  respon- 
sibility of  Russia  and  the  United  States, 
conquerors  of  Japan  and  liberators  of 
Korea.  Even  before  the  present  conflict 
it  had  meant  dividing  the  country,  with 
foreign    troops    policing    both    areas.    It 


had  meant  a  lopsided  distribution  of 
Korea's  resources.  It  -had  meant  poverty 
and  hunger.  It  had  meant  lies  and  false 
propaganda  and  fear.  Then  came  the 
explosion  of  civil  war  with  North 
Koreans  fighting  South  Koreans,  brother 
pitted  against  brother,  with  United 
States  and  other  United  Nations  forces 
helping  the  South  Koreans  and  with 
world-wide  communist  forces  lining  up 
militarily,  politically  and  economically 
against  world-wide  democratic  nations. 
Yes,  thirty-eight  is  an  unlucky  num- 
ber for  Korea.  It  may  be  an  unlucky 
number  for  the  entire  world. 

Topography 

What  kind  of  a  country  is  Korea, 
anyway  ? 

Korea  is  the  thirteenth  largest  nation 
in  the  world  in  population,  yet  it  is  only 
forty-second  in  area — not  much  larger 
than  the  state  of  Kansas.  Approximately 
thirty  million  people  live  there.  It  is 
about  650  miles  long,  and  200  miles 
wide  at  the  thirty-eighth  parallel.  It  is 
a  peninsula.  On  a  map,  Korea  looks  like 
a  nose  sticking  out  on  the  face  of  east 
Asia.  Actually,  it  is  a  kind  of  bridge 
between  Asia  and  Japan.  At  some  points 
it  is  only  120  miles  from  Japan.  In  the 
Middle  Ages  travelers  going  through 
Korea  carried  Chinese  culture  to  Japan, 
a  flow  of  new  ideas  from  which  Japan 
got  its  civilization. 

Korea  is  surrounded  by  salt  water 
on  three  sides — the  Yellow  Sea,  the 
Korea  Strait,  and  the  Japan  Sea— and 
bv  fresh  water  on  the  fourth — the  Yalu 
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and  Tumen  rivers,  both  starting  from 
Paektu  Mountain  and  flowing  in  op- 
posite directions.  Korea  adjoins  south- 
ern Manchuria  for  five  hundred  miles 
and  Soviet  Russia  for  a  few  miles. 
Vladivostok  is  only  one  hundred  miles 
from  the  Korean  border. 

Three-fourths  of  the  country  is  moun- 
tainous or  hilly,  with  most  of  the  moun- 
tains in  the  northern  part.  It  has  been 
said  that  if  Korea  could  be  ironed  out 
flat  it  would  cover  the  world.  The 
northern  mountains  are  heavily  tim- 
bered, infested  with  tigers  and  other 
wild  animals,  and  rich  in  minerals.  As 
one  goes  to  the  south  the  mountains 
dwindle,  with  forests  thinning  out,  until 
they  become  mere  hills  with  no  forests 
at  all. 

Korea  gets  forty  inches  of  rain  a 
year.  Most  of  this  falls  in  July  and 
August. 

Population 

Before  the  present  conflict  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  population  (twenty  million) 
lived  in  South  Korea.  The  other  third 
(ten  million)  lived  in  North  Korea,  the 
area  north  of  the  thirty-eighth  parallel. 
There  has  been  a  heavy  exodus  since 
the  war,  mostly  from  the  north  to  the 
south.  Incidentally,  the  thirty-eighth 
parallel  practically  bisects  the  country, 
with  North  Korea  slightly  the  larger  in 
area. 

The  two  largest  cities  are  Seoul 
(pronounced  sole),  normally  the  capi- 
tal of  South  Korea,  and  Pyongyang 
(pronounced  pyung-yang),  normally  the 
capital  of  North  Korea.  Seoul,  at  the 
start  of  the  war,  had  an  estimated  pop- 
ulation of  one-and-a-half  million; 
Pyongyang's  population  was  slightly 
under  half-a-million.  Apart  from  these 
two  large  cities,  Korea  is  a  land  of 
small  villages. 

Rich   mining  and   timber   areas   exist 


in  North  Korea,  and  most  of  the  hydro- 
electric power.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the 
country's  electric  power  was  produced 
there  even  before  the  Communists  cut 
off  the  power  in  the  south.  Most  of 
Korea's  heavy  industries  are  located 
in  the  north.  South  Korea,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  Korea's  breadbasket.  It  has 
three  times  as  much  rice  land  as  the 
north,  and  rice  is  Korea's  basic  crop. 
Not  only  that,  South  Korea  has  two 
yearly  crops  to  North  Korea's  one. 

Fishing    Industry 

Koreans  on  the  coast,  and  on  the 
islands  off  the  coast  (Korea  has  3,479 
islands),  are  fishermen.  At  one  time 
Korea  provided  fifteen  per  cent  of  the 
world's  fishing  every  year,  the  third 
largest  industry  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
This  industry  was  crippled  by  the  Jap- 
anese who  controlled  Korea  from  1910 
until  defeated  in  World  War  II.  United 
States  money  was  bringing  the  fishing 
industry  back  to  life  before  the  North 
Korean  armies  struck. 

The  thirty-eighth  parallel  "iron  cur- 
tain," which  prevented  commerce  be- 
tween north  and  south  even  before  war 
broke  out,  created  a  lopsided  economic 
condition.  This  must  be  remembered  in 
planning  the  future  of  Korea  after  the 
Communist  invaders  are  driven  out.  The 
north  needs  the  rice  and  produce  of 
South  Korea,  and  the  south  needs  manu- 
factured items  from  North  Korea. 
Korea  can't  exist  as  two  separate  na- 
tions. The  people  are  one  people.  They 
have  been  one  people  and  one  nation 
since  the  beginning  of  their  history. 

Koreans  have  always  respected  learn- 
ing. They  used  to  call  a  man  Sobang, 
which  means  "schoolman."  They  created 
an  alphabet  that  is  much  simpler  than 
Japanese  or  Chinese.  They  had  printing 
presses  fifty  years  before  they  were 
used  in  Europe.  Today  learning  is  still 
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respected,  despite  the  fact  that  at  least  lated  to  Turkish,   Hungarian,  Estonian 

sixty  per  cent  of  the  adult  population  is  and  Finnish.  Two  forms  are  in  use,  one 

illiterate.  for  the  so-called  lower  classes  and  one 

The    Korean    language    is    a    distinct  for  the  upper  classes, 

national     language.     It    is     an    ancient  ^  ^  instaUment  wiU  describe  the  peo. 

tongue  in  the  Turanian  group  and  is  re-  v\e  of  Korea  and  tell  how  they  live.) 

This  is  the  story  of  a  man  I  never  knew,  and  yet  I  know  all  about  him.  He  is 
dead  now,  and  he  lies  in  a  tomb  of  polished  marble  whose  splendor  would  surprise 
him.  And  people  come  from  everywhere  to  stand  here  with  their  heads  bowed,  for 
this  man  they  never  knew.  Because  he  wore  a  uniform  when  he  died,  they  call  him 
the  Unknown  Soldier.  I  think  he  was  a  good  soldier,  though  fighting  was  never 
his  business.  He  was  a  man  of  peace,  I'm  sure,  though  he  never  told  me.  He  was 
born  on  a  farm  in  the  Dakotas  ...  or  was  it  a  miner's  cottage  in  Pennsylvania,  a 
tenement  in  the  Bronx,  a  ranch  house  in  Texas,  a  duplex  apartment  on  Park 
Avenue?  I  can't  be  sure,  as  I  stand  here  with  my  hat  in  my  hand,  reverent  at  the 
grave  of  this  man  I  never  knew.  I  don't  know  his  name,  or  his  business ;  whether 
his  grammar  was  good,  his  accent  like  mine;  what  books  he  read;  what  church  he 
went  to ;  which  way  he  voted ;  how  much  money  he  had.  Was  he  a  poet,  bookkeeper, 
truck  driver,  surgeon,  lumberjack,  errand  boy,  student?  Was  he  telling  a  joke,  or 
cursing  his  sergeant,  or  writing  to  his  family,  when  the  missile  came?  I  don't  know. 
For  when  they  picked  this  man,  from  among  all  our  nameless  dead,  he  was  lying 
quiet  in  a  closed  coffin,  and  known  only  to  God.  But  I  do  know  that  he  is  deserving 
of  honor  and  respect.  For,  whoever  he  may  be,  I  feel  sure  he  must  have  believed  as 
I  do,  in  the  equality  of  man,  the  promise  of  men,  the  duty  of  men  to  live  justly  with 
each  other  and  with  themselves.  And  that  is  why  I  stand  here  with  my  hat  in  my 
hand,  reverent  at  the  grave  of  the  stranger  who  is  my  brother,  my  father,  my  son, 

my  countryman,  my  friend. 

—From   a  John   Hancock   Insurance   Company   advertisement.    Used   by   special   permission. 

I  sometimes  think  we  expect  too  much  of  Christmas  Day.  We  try  to  crowd  into 

it  the  long  arrears  of  kindliness  and  humanity  of  the  whole  year.  As  for  me,  I  like 

to  take  my  Christmas  a  little  at  a  time,  all  through  the  year.  And  thus  I  drift  along 

into  the  holidays— let  them  overtake  me  unexpectedly— waking  up  some  fine  morning 

and  suddenly  saying  to  myself:  "Why,  this  is  Christmas  Day!" 

— David  Grayson  in  Adventures  in  Friendship 
(Doubleday,    Doran   and   Co.) 
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/HE  quartermaster  sergeant  looked 
critically  at  the  new  shoes  he  held  aloft, 
then  leaned  forward  across  the  make- 
shift counter  to  look  just  as  critically  at 
the  stockinged  foot  which  Malone  held 
up. 

"Ain't  anybody  in  the  Marine  Corps 
with  feet  that  small,"  the  sergeant 
grumbled,  "and  we  ain't  got  shoes  that 
small,  either." 

Malone  shook  his  head  a  bit  sor- 
rowfully. He  had  been  through  all  this 
before.  Every  time  he  had  drawn  a  new 
pair  of  shoes  during  his  three  years' 
service  it  had  been  the  same.  Nobody 
had  feet  that  small. 

"Reckon  I'll  take  them  and  try  wear- 
ing three  pair  of  socks,"  he  ventured, 
reaching  for  the  shoes. 

"Ain't  hard  to  figger  why  they  call 
you  Bitty-foot,"  the  sergeant  commented 
as  he  turned  his  attentions  to  the  next 
man  in  need. 

Alalone  hopped  across  the  snow  to 
an  empty  packing  crate  to  put  on  the 
old  shoe,  broken  and  water-soaked. 
For  a  moment  he  sat  staring  out  across 
the  snowy  Korean  waste,  then  he  rose 
and  started  toward  his  tent  on  the 
other  side  of  the  camp.  The  new  shoes 
dangled  from  his  hand  by  their  heavy 
strings. 

The  shoes  he  wore  had  been  specially 
made  in  the  States,  and  had  been  new 
when  his  outfit  shipped  out  in  July  with 
the  First  Marine  Brigade.  He  glanced 
down  at  the  shoes  on  his  feet  with  a 
little  pity  as  they  crunched  along  in  the 
wet  snow.  They'd  seen  a  lot— they'd 
been  around.  The  landing  at  Pusan  . 
then    the    landing    at    Inchon    and    the 
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advance  to  capture  Seoul  ...  the  Won- 
san  landing  followed  by  the  long  trek 
and  scattered  battles  to  capture  the 
Changjin  Reservoir  ...  and  then  the 
withdrawal  and  evacuation  from  the. 
Hangnam  beachhead. 

Bitty-foot  Malone  sighed.  Now  here, 
he  was  back  in  South  Korea  where  he- 
had  started,  and  it  looked  as  though 
after  the  Division  had  rested  they'd 
start  northward  again. 

The    tent   was    full    of   smoke   as    he 
entered.   He   threw   open   the   flap   and 
fanned  at  the  grey  pall.  Once  the  smoke 
had   thinned   he    threw    the    new    shoes 
on  his  bunk  and  knelt  before  the  sheet- 
metal    stove,     removing    the     lid.     He 
coughed  as  a  spiral  of  white,  hot  smoke 
blasted   upward  into  his   face.    Beneath 
it,  the  fire  suddenly  leaped  into  action. 
As    he   turned    away    Malone    saw    the 
small,  yellow  face  in  the  entrance. 
^  "Boysan,"  he  ordered,  still  coughing. 
"The  wood  you  brought  was  wet !  Chop  ! 
Chop!  Get  dry  wood.  Dry  wood!" 

The  oldish  face  of  the  twelve-year-old 
offered  a  quick  grin  and  disappeared 
from  the  opening.  The  boy's  face  was 
thin  and  reflected  much  of  the  suffer- 
ing he  had  undergone  during  the  year" 
of  war.  The  grin  failed  to  erase  that 
reflection. 

"Mother  McCrea,"  Shark  Dooley 
grumbled  through  the  five-day  growth 
of  beard.  "What're  you  tryin'  to  do? 
Freeze  out  the  bedbugs  ?" 

Dooley,  the  sergeant  squad  leader, 
bunked  in  the  tent  with  Malone,  Jim 
Charles  and  Jack  Pearson. 

"Getting  rid  of  the  smoke.  Kim  must 
have   brought   in   some   wet   wood    this 
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morning.    He's    looking    for    some    dry 
stuff  now." 

Dooley  shook  his  head  in  discouraged 
fashion. 

"Of  every  houseboy  in  this  camp,  we 
picked  the  biggest  and  best  eight-ball  in 
all  South  Korea.  He  can't  do  anything 
right." 

Malone  nodded  his  agreement  as  he 
lowered  the  tent  flap  and  dropped  on 
the  edge  of  his  bunk.  Picking  up  the 
new  shoes,  he  began  to  work  the  rough 
leather  with  his  hands.  The  sergeant 
watched  for  a  moment,  then  sat  upright. 

"Mother  McCrea!  What  size  are 
those?"  he  demanded. 

"Fives,"  Bitty-foot  shrugged.  "Small- 
est they  had." 

"But  they'll  kill  you  trying  to  walk 
in  them." 

Malone  shrugged  again.  "I  know,  but 
this  isn't  the  place  to  get  sizes  to  order. 
Maybe  they'll  do  if  I  wear  extra  socks 
with    them." 

Dooley  dropped  back  on  his  cot  with 
a  feigned  groan. 

"I  can  see  it  now.  Your  blisters'll  be 
big  as  your  feet,  and  I'll  have  to  carry 
you  back  across  the  parallel  on  my 
shoulders." 

Kim,  his  arms  loaded  down  with  wood, 
pushed  through  the  tent  flap. 

"Dry  wood!  Dry  wood!"  he  sang  in 
high-pitched  tones  as  he  dumped  it  in 
the  old  ration  carton  beside  the  stove. 

"Kim!  Where'd  you  get  it?" 

There  was  a  note  of  panic  in  Dooley's 
voice  that  caused  Bitty-foot  to  look  up, 
first  at  the  boy,  then  at  the  wood  he 
had  brought.  Broken  and  cut  with  axe- 
marks,  one  surface  was  painted  a  deep, 
unreflecting  green.  Across  one  splintered 
piece  were  stenciled  the  letters  : 
Lt.   Col.   G.  A.  Lit— 
"Find  big  box.  Much  dry  wood!"  the 
Korean  boy  declared,   his   tone   a   mix- 


ture of  pride  and  fear  as  though  he 
weren't  certain  whether  he  should  boast 
or  feel  sorry. 

"Mother  McCrea,"  Shark  Dooley 
groaned.  "He's  chopped  up  the  Colonel's 
foot  locker !" 

"Get  out!"  the  sergeant  suddenly 
screamed,  leaping  at  the  boy.  "Get  out 
of  here  and  don't  come  back !" 

Kim  stared  at  him  uncertainly  for  a 
moment,  then  dodged  as  Dooley  aimed 
a  savage  kick  at  him.  He  turned  and 
ran  into  the  darkness. 

Out  of  the  darkness  came  the  roar  of 
a  distant  voice. 

"Mail  call!  Get  out  here  and  get  it 
or  I'll  give  your  Christmas  presents 
away ! 

Shark  was  ahead  of  him  as   Malone 
squeezed    through     the    tent     opening, 
pulling  on  his  heavy  green  parka.  The 
snow,    which    had    softened    during    the 
day,  now  had  a  hard,  brittle  crust.  They 
hurried  across  the  slippery  white  surface 
toward  the  center  of  the  tent  area,  where 
the  mail  orderly  stood  on  a  packing  case 
and  men  already  milled  about  him. 
"Anderson." 
"Yo!" 

A    small    package    was    hurled    at    a 
man   who   grasped   it  and   hurried   into 
the  darkness. 
"Barnes  !" 
"Here!" 

Another  package  tumbled  through 
space  and  a  man  carried  it  through  the 
crowd,  grinning  happily.  Dooley  stood 
behind  him  muttering  as  Bitty-foot 
waited  impatiently.  One  after  another 
names  were  shouted  and  men  with 
packages  or  letters  left,  thinning  the 
ranks  of  those  who  waited. 

"Dooley!"  the  orderly  roared  above 
the  impatient  babble  and  Malone  felt 
his  tentmate  squeeze  past  to  catch  the 
large    square   bundle. 

"Good    timing,"   he   declared   happily. 
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"Box  from  my  wife  on  Christmas  Eve!" 

Bitty-foot's  name  was  called  and  he 
almost  forgot  to  answer.  Christmas  Eve ! 

As  he  lugged  the  heavy  carton  toward 
the  tent,  cutting  through  the  hard  crust 
of  snow  with  his  heels,  he  looked  up. 
Far  off  to  the  East  he  saw  a  star  that 
seemed  to  shine  a  bit  more  brightly 
than  the  others. 

"Good  night  for  an  air  raid,"  he  com- 
mented as  he  ducked  into  the  tent  to 
find  Dooley  deep  in  the  box  he  had 
received. 

"Not  on  Christmas,  boy !"  the  sergeant 
declared.  "Not  even  the  Reds  would 
do  that.  Besides,"  he  added  assuringly, 
"they  haven't  any  planes." 

Jack  Pearson  came  through  the  tent 
flap  with  a  handful  of  letters  and  flopped 
down  on  his  cot.  Carefully  he  searched 
for  the  date  on  the  postmarks  and  rear- 
ranged the  envelopes  in  chronological 
order.  With  a  girl  back  in  the  States,  it 
was    bad    when    he    received    no    mail. 

As  he  cut  the  heavy  cord  on  his  box 
with  his  bayonet,  Bitty-foot  looked  over 
at  the  long,  angular  corporal,  who  al- 


ready was  reading  the  first  letter.  It  was 
a  good  Christmas.  Then  he  remembered 
Kim.  Shark  shouldn't  have  tried  to  kick 
him. 

Malone's  hands  dug  into  the  box  and 
brought  forth  a  package  which  he  gave 
a  testing  shake.  Cookies.  As  he  thrust 
his  hands  back  into  the  box,  he  felt 
the  soft,  durable  leather  and  drew  out 
the  shoes.  They  looked  like  the  issue 
"boondockers"  he  had  tried  to  soften,  but 
these  shoes  had  been  made  by  a  com- 
mercial manufacturer.  His  mother  hadn't 
forgotten  his  trouble  in  getting  a  proper 
fit  when  he  had  first  enlisted. 

"Good  old  mom,"  he  muttered,  causing 
Dooley  to  glance  up  and  nod  apprecia- 
tively. 

.     "When  you  write,  you  can  thank  your 
mother  for  me,  too."  • 

"For  what?"  Malone  asked,  already 
unlacing  his  worn-out  field  shoes.  As 
he  stepped  out  of  the  first  one  it  squished 
wetly,  and  he  pulled  out  the  piece  of 
cardboard  that  had  covered  the  hole  in 
the  sole. 

"The  shoes,"  the  sergeant  answered. 


'uaZi^fh^Z  fUCh  dry™00?!:'  thf  Korean  boy  declared,  his  tone  a  mixture  of  pride  and 
fear  as  though  he  weren't  certain  whether  he  should  boast  or  feel  sorry 
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"You  wouldn't  make  the  first  mile  with 
those  other  things." 

"Did  Kim  bring  the  wood  I  sent 
over?" 

They  looked  up  as  Jim  Charles,  the 
fourth  member,  entered. 

"He  had  half  the  colonel's  foot  lock- 
er," Dooley  told  him  bitterly.  "We're 
trying  to  burn  it  before  the  Old  Man 
starts  looking  around." 

"But  the  colonel  gave  it  to  us !" 
Charles'  words  were  half  lost  in  the 
heavy  hood  as  he  stripped  off  his  parka. 
"It  fell  off  a  truck  in  unloading.  The 
colonel  took  his  stuff  out  and  gave  me 
the  box  to  get  rid  of!" 

Dooley  scowled  as  understanding 
swept  over  him. 

"And  you  sent  Kim  with  the  wood?" 

Charles  nodded.  "Where  is  he?" 

Malone  spoke  up  then.  "We  threw 
him  out.  We  thought  he'd  stolen  the  Old 
Man's   locker." 

"I  told  him  not  to  come  back,"  Dooley 
admitted  tamely.   "I   didn't  know." 

"He'll  be  back,"  Pearson  announced 
from  behind  his  letter.  "He's  been  eatin' 
well  here.  He'll  be  back  in  the  morning." 

Pearson  nodded  toward  the  pile  of 
blankets  beneath  Jim  Charles'  cot. 

"He'll  be  burrowed  in  there  when 
you  wake  up  in  the  morning,"  he  prom- 
ised. 

After  he  had  the  new  shoes  laced  up, 
Malone  kicked  the  wet  pair  beneath  the 
bunk  and  rose,  picking  up  his  parka. 
Dooley  looked  at  him  and  nodded. 

"That's  right,  kid.  Get  them  loosened 
up  and  soft,"  he  said.  "If  we  move  out 
again  you'll  need  all  the  feet  you  got." 

Outside  it  was  dark  except  for  an  oc- 
casional light  shining  through  a  tent 
flap.  Against  the  night  sky  Malone  saw 
the  plumes  of  white  smoke  that  curled 
upward  from  the  tent  tops.  His  feet 
were  warm  and  secure  and  he  wondered 
whether  he  should  turn  in  the  oversized 


shoes  he  had  drawn  earlier.  Then  he 
stopped. 

The  sobs  came  from  a  packing  crate 
between  two  tents.  The  crate,  once  the 
property  of  the  quartermaster,  had  ob- 
viously been  dragged  there  to  serve  as 
fire  wood  at  a  later  date.  Malone  quietly 
stooped  to  look  into  the  case,  which  lay 
on  its  side. 

"What's  wrong?"  he  asked  in  a  low 
tone.  The  sobs  stopped  with  a  stifled 
intake  of  breath. 

Looking  into  the  case,  Bitty-foot  could 
just  see  the  dim  outline  of  the  figure. 
Reaching  inside,  his  fingers  felt  an  arm 
beneath  a  shabby  coat.  With  a  jerk,  he 
pulled   the   figure   out   on   the   ground. 

"Kim!" 

The  arm  he  had  grasped  was  in  real- 
ity a  thin,  bony  leg.  As  he  looked  down 
in  the  darkness  he  saw  the  dirty  mud- 
stained  rags  which  served  as  the  boy's 
shoes. 

"What're  you  doing  here?"  Malone 
asked,  his  tone  more  harsh  in  the  dark- 
ness than  he  meant  it  to  be. 

"Sergeant  tell  me  go,"  the  boy  an- 
nounced. "Kim  go.  Sleep  here."  The 
words  came  in  a  rush,  but  slowed  as  he 
continued.  "Sergeant  tell  Kim  go.  Kim 
do  best  he  can,  but  Sarge  say  go." 

"It's  okay,  Kim.  Dooley  made  mis- 
take and  he's  sorry,"  Malone  told  him 
soothingly.  "He  didn't  know  the  colonel 
had  given  you  the  wood." 

As  he  led  the  boy  into  the  tent,  it 
was  a  hive  of  activity.  Dooley  turned 
toward  him,  scowling. 

"This  platoon's  moving  up  to  the  line. 
We're  falling  out  in  thirty  minutes." 

Malone  released  the  Korean  boy's 
hand  and  stooped  to  pull  his  pack  out 
from  beneath  his  bunk.  As  he  did,  he 
felt  the  wet  worn-out  shoes,  and  pulled 
them  into  the  light. 

"We  pull  a  patrol  assignment  on 
Christmas      Eve,"      Corporal      Pearson 
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moaned  beside  him.  "Where  could  that 
happen  but  the  Marines?" 

Turning,  Malone  saw  Kim  stoop  and 
tumble  into  the  pile  of  blankets  beneath 
Charles'  bunk.  One  tiny,  rag-wrapped 
foot  protruded  for  a  moment  and  then 
was  dutifully  jerked  into  the  shadows 
as  one  of  the  men  moved  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

Dooley,  outlined  against  the  snow 
ahead,  held  up  his  hand  for  a  stop  and 
the  squad  halted.  Bitty-foot  turned  to 
look  back  the  mile  or  so  to  the  camp 
below.  It  was  a  pattern  of  black 
splotches  on  the  snow.  Already  his  feet 
hurt  in  the  oversized  issue  shoes.  The 
pair  of  worn-out  "boondockers"  hung 
over  the  bayonet  on  his  pack,  slapping 
wetly  against  the  canvas  as  he  moved. 
Looking  up,  the  star  he  had  seen  earlier 
looked  a  little  brighter,  a  little  bigger. 
Kim  wouldn't  find  the  new  shoes  and  the 
two  pairs  of  Dooley's  socks  until  morn- 
ing. He  had  been  asleep  as  they  had  filed 
silently  out  of  the  tent. 

Pearson  nudged  him.  "What're  you 
thinking  about?" 

"Just  wondering  if  the  Sarge  up  there 
thinks  it's  better  to  give  than  receive." 

Up  ahead,  Dooley  signalled  for  them 
to  move  out,  and  the  black  file  started 
across  the  snow. 

AAA 

A  young  air-corps  officer  stationed 
somewhere  in  Egypt  was  flying  near  the 
Great  Pyramid,  carrying  out  exercises 
in  navigation  and  discovering  his  geo- 
logical position  with  a  sextant. 

After  a  series  of  involved  and  con- 
fused calculations  he  turned  suddenly 
to  his  pilot  and  said,  "Take  off  your 
hat." 

"Why?"  asked  the  pilot. 

"Because,  according  to  my  calcula- 
tions, we  are  now  inside  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral." 


— Highway   Traveler 
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For  Jimmie,  God 

BY  JAMES   J.    METCALFE 

Dear  God,  protect  my  Jimmie  in  .  .  . 
His  Navy  uniform  .  .  .  And  guard  his 
life  on  land  and  sea  ...  In  every  wind 
and  storm  .  .  .  Give  him  the  strength  to 
do  his  task  .  .  .  With  faith  and  courage 
true  .  .  .  And  everlasting  loyalty  .  .  . 
To  our  red,  white  and  blue  ...  Be  with 
him  when  his  ship  goes  out  ...  In  time 
of  peace  or  war  .  .  .  And  keep  him  in 
Your  gentle  care  .  .  .  On  every  foreign 
shore  .  .  .  He  is  so  young  and  yet  so 
brave  .  .  .  With  goodness  in  his  soul 
.  .  .  Please  guide  him,  God,  along  his 
way  .  .  .  And  help  him  reach  his  goal 
.  .  .  And  if  the  world  must  rise  again 
...  To  fight  for  liberty  ...  Be  watchful 
over  Jimmie,  God  .  .  .  And  bring  him 
back  to  me. 

{Copyright,  1951.  Field  Enterprises,  Inc.  All 
Rights  Reserved.) 


AAA 


Oh,    the    comfort,    the    inexpressible 

comfort  of  feeling  safe  with  a  person, 

having  neither   to  weigh   thoughts   nor 

measure   words,    but   pouring   them   all 

right  out,  just  as  they  are,   chaff  and 

grain  together;   certain  that  a  faithful 

hand  will  take  and  sift  them,  keep  what 

is    worth   keeping,    and    then    with    the 

breath  of  kindness  blow  the  rest  away. 

— Dinah    Craik 
in  A  Life  for  a  Life 


Christmas  Crossword 

BY  A.  F.  SCHROEDER,  JR. 

(Answers  on  page  28) 
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ACROSS 

1.  File-like  tool 
5.  Dutch  cheese 
9.  Apex 

12.  Athenian  title 

13.  Mud 

14.  Poem 

15.  Discretion 

16.  Green  gems 


18.  One  of  two 

20.  Composer  of  Rule  Britannia 

21.  Gaelic 
23.  Warble 
26.  Buddy 

29.  Nickname   for   Japanese 

31.  Proboscis 

32.  Silkworm 

33.  Reddish  coloring  matter 
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35.  Had  mess 

36.  Do  this  with  carols 

38.  Letter 

39.  Seine 

40.  Accepts 
42.  Mumble 

44.  Hidden  obstacle 
46.  Masculine  name 
50.  Peevish 

53.  Small  island 

54.  Hail! 

55.  To  the  sheltered  side 

56.  Greek   Goddess   of  Victory 

57.  Sailor 

58.  Feat 

59.  Philippine  peasants 

DOWN 

1.  Place  sailor  in  certain  rank 

2.  Turkish  regiment 

3.  Denomination 

4.  French    pioneer    in    motion-picture 
newsreels 

5.  Act  of  rising  out  of 

6.  Hazy 


7.  Expanse 


8.  Gay 

9.  Native  of  Ohio  city 

10.  Strange 

11.  Foot-like  part 
17.  Soon 

19.  Sea  eagle 

22.  English  town  famous  for  race  course 

24.  Royal   Italian  family 

25.  Former  English  court 

26.  Nuisance 

27.  Melody 

28.  What  you   are  when   working   this 

puzzle 
30.  Located 
34.  The  ichneumon 
37.  Abrupt  flexure 
41.  Dish  of  greens 
43.  Daub 
45.  Unwelcome  to  sailors 

47.  First  dynasty  in  Chinese  history 

48.  City  in  Nevada 

49.  Sediment 

50.  Timely 

51.  Character  in  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin 

52.  Born 


The  Way  to  Peace 

O,  Eastern  star,  the  first  Gold  Star, 

On  Heaven's  breast  pinned  high, 

Shine  extra  bright  for  those  tonight 

Who  on  war's  terrain  lie! 

They,  like  His  son  of  sacrifice, 

Whose  birth  you  heralded  far, 

Each  gave  his  all  for  Peace  on  Earth — 

Each  left  a  lone  gold  star  .  .  . 

O,  on  this  Christmas  night  reach  out 

Your  gentle  arms  of  light, 

As  long  ago  you  led  mankind 

To  the  Prince  of  Peace  that  night! 

That  war's  cruel  scourge  on  earth  might  cease, 
Lead  men  again  to  Him  and  Peace! 

—CLAUDIA   WATSON    STEWART 
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Recreational  Activities 


BY  LARRY  EISENBERG 


JN  OT  only  do  groups  of  people  en  joy- 
fun  together,  but  sometimes  an  individ- 
ual traveling  by  himself  likes  to  be 
armed  with  some  recreation  ideas.  Also, 
people  like  to  have  a  few  things  that 
they  can  "pull  on  their  friends."  So  here 
are  some  ideas  that  you  could  use  in 
such  situations. 

For  instance,  the  Jitterbug  Alphabet 
is  fun.  It  is  really  an  "acrostic"  (one  of 
those  things  that  goes  through  the  al- 
phabet with  a  word  for  each  letter)  but 
it  is  fun.  Most  of  the  fun  is  involved  in 
the  sounds  of  words,  so  it  should  be 
read  aloud,  whether  to  yourself  or  to 
others. 


n 


A  for  'orses 

N  fer  life 

B  f  er  Mutton. 

O  fer  there 

C  fer    yourself 

P  fer  pleasures 

D  fer   dumh 

Q  fer  your  lines 

15  fer  Adam 

R  fer  pint 

T  fer  Verce 

S  fer  fun 

<r  fer  creepers 

T  fer  two 

31  fer  "beauty  (Age 

XT  fer  me 

"before  Beauty) 

V  fer  l'amour 

I  fer  Tower 

W  for  the  pot 

J  fer  Fountain  Pen 

X  fer  "breakfast 

Zi  fer  nymph 

Y  fer  child 

M  fer  sis 

Z  fer  Tbreezes 

Some  of  these  are  not  as  good  as 
others.  Maybe  you  could  improve  on 
them ! 

"I'm  thinking  of  a  word"  is  another 
good  game  for  leisure.  One  person  starts 
out  by  saying,  "I'm  thinking  of  a  word 
that  rhymes  with  .  .  ."  and  then  gives  a 
word  like  fish,  and  the  other  person 
keeps  guessing  until  he  discovers  that 
it  is  "dish."  Of  course  many  can  play 
this   too. 

One  of  the  popular  games  of  today 
is  "hink  pink,"  which  has  by  now  ac- 
cumulated so  many  titles  that  it  does 
not  recognize  itself.  Sometimes  you'll 
find  it  called  stink  pink,  or  funny  bun- 


nies, or  any  number  of  things.  One 
person  starts  out  by  giving  a  description 
of  the  words  in  the  answer  and  says,  "A 
bright-colored  toy  used  in  the  snow" 
— stink  pink.  (Answer  is :  red  sled. 
The  hint  is  contained  in  the  number 
of  syllables  in  the  rhyming  words. 
"Stink  pink"  has  one  syllable  in  each 
of  the  two  words  of  the  answer,  stinky 
pinky  has  two  syllables,  stinkity  pinkity 
has  three,  and  they  could  keep  going  up, 
quadruple,   quintuple,    etc.) 

In  this  kind  of  situation  you  often 
don't  need  to  use  your  imagination  too 
much  to  get  fun  started  and  to  have 
fun.  Get  each  person  to  come  up  with 
a  good  joke  or  riddle,  whether  there 
be  two  or  more.  One  often  prompts 
another  until  you  can  spend  lots  of  time 
enjoyably   just   with  this. 

With  pencil  and  paper  another  game 
that  is  fun  is  "Bug,"  or  "Cootie."  You 
also  need  one  small  block,  like  a  child's 
block,  or  a  die.  Letter  the  sides  with  the 
first  letter  of  each  of  these  parts  of  the 
body :  body,  head,  eye,  feeler,  leg,  tail 
(B,  H,  E,  F,  L,  T).  If  you  use  a  die, 
let  the  1  be  the  body,  2,  the  head,  etc. 
The  object  is  to  draw  the  entire  bug,  but 
you  cannot  draw  anything  until  you  have 
the  body.  After  that  you  can  draw  any- 
thing except  the  feelers  and  eye,  which 
must  not  be  drawn  until  the  head  has 
been  drawn.  Each  player  (two  or  more) 
draws  in  rotation  after  rolling  the  block 
or  die  to  see  which  part  of  the  body 
he  must  draw.  He  may  keep  rolling  and 
drawing  until  he  has  a  miss. 

Try  some  of  these  out  on  your  friends 
or  small  groups.  You'll  find  many  others 
in  books  like  Fun  Encyclopedia,  Pleasure 
Chest,  and  the  like. 
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Silent  Night 

By  Joseph  Charles  Salak 


Silent  night,  holy  night, 

All  is  calm,  all  is  bright 

Round  yon  Virgin  Mother  and  Child, 

Holy  Infant  so  tender  and  mild, 

Sleep   in  heavenly  peace. 


The  world's  best-loved  song  was 
created  as  the  result  of  an  inspiration 
which  came  to  the  Reverend  Joseph 
Mohr  as  he  stood  before  the  window  of 
his  church  in  Arnsdorf,  Austria,  watch- 
ing the  snow  slowly  drift  downward. 
Franz  X.  Griiber,  his  choirmaster,  com- 
posed the  music  for  this  most  popular 
of  all  Christmas  hymns. 

On  that  eventful  Christmas  Eve  in 
1818  the  Reverend  Mr.  Mohr  was  con- 
fronted with  a  problem.  The  organ  was 
in  ruins;  no  music  would  be  available. 
The  troubled  vicar  stared  out  into  the 
silent  night  wondering  how  he  would 
celebrate  Christ's  birth  with  his  con- 
gregation. Then  the  words  came  to  him. 
With  his  choirmaster  accompanying  on 
a  guitar  and  an  orphan  girl  singing,  the 
parishioners  of  Saint  Nicholai  heard 
the  immortal  words  of  "Silent  Night" 
for  the  first  time  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  years  ago. 

Later  a  troupe  of  wandering  Tyrolean 
singers  carried  the  hymn  into  South 
Germany.  Since  then  it  has  never  failed 
to  bring  a  radiance  to  the  holiday  festi- 
val and  a  brightness,  like  the  evening 
star,  for  the  days  that  follow. 

The  first  Christmas  carols  were  com- 
posed by  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  and  his 
friars,  in  homage  to  the  Christ  who  was 


born  in  a  Bethlehem  manger  nearly 
two  thousand  years  ago. 

Perhaps  the  most  prolific  of  all  hymn 
writers  was  Charles  Wesley,  born  244 
years  ago.  During  the  Methodist  reli- 
gious revival  he  produced  more  than 
6,500  hymns,  including  his  most  popular 
"Hark!  the  Herald  Angels   Sing." 

"Jingle  Bells"  was  written  in  1857 
by  James  Pierpont,  a  former  Unitarian 
minister. 

One  of  the  oldest  and  best  liked  of 
all  English  carols  was  popularized  by 
Charles  Dickens  in  his  classic,  A  Christ- 
mas Carol.  The  words : 

God  rest  you  merry,  gentlemen, 
Let  nothing  you  dismay, 
Remember  Christ  our  Saviour 
Was  born  on  Christmas  Day; 

are  typical  of  the  English  custom  of 
children  and  trained  choirs  parading 
the  streets  singing  from  door  to  door. 
Today,  singing  Christmas  carols  is 
as  much  a  part  of  our  holiday  as  dec- 
orating the  tree  or  placing  a  lighted 
candle  in  the  window.  May  their  in- 
spiring melodies  remain  with  you  un- 
faded  and  remembered  long  after  the 
other  symbols  of  Christmas  have  been 
carefully  stored  away. 
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A  program  to  enlist  one  million  young  people 
and  their  leaders  in  the  cause  of  Christ  .   .  . 
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To  United  Christian  Youth  Action 

By    A.    Wilson    Cheek 


Did  you  read  the  story  about  Jim 
and  the  United  Fellowship  of  Protes- 
tants in  the  October-November  issue 
of  THE  LINK?  If  so,  you  will  recall 
that  the  United  Fellowship  of  Protes- 
tants is  a  youth  fellowship  program 
which  is  being  developed  in  the  armed 
forces  very  much  like  the  youth  fel- 
lowships of  the  denominations  out  of 
which  so  many  of  the  young  people  have 
come.  The  UFP  is  part  of  a  larger 
program,  in  fact  the  boldest  project 
ever  undertaken  by  Christian  youth 
of  the  Protestant  denominations.  This 
project  is  The  Call  to  United  Christian 
Youth  Action.  Every  Christian  young 
person,  wherever  he  may  be,  will  want 
to  know  all  about  The  Call  and  more 
important,  to  be  a  part  of  it. 

Here  are  the  facts  in  a  nutshell :  The 
Call  is  being  extended  by  the  United 
Christian  Youth  Movement  to  all  Chris- 
tian youth  and  their  adult  leaders 
throughout  America.  It  is  expected  that 
at  least  one  million  will  respond  to 
The  Call  in  terms  of  a  deepened  com- 
mitment to  Jesus  Christ,  a  contribution 
of  one  dollar  each,  and  a  pledge  to  par- 


MR.  CHEEK  is  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
United  Christian  Youth  Movement.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  United  Fellowship  of  Protes- 
tants Committee  and  has  contributed  greatly 
to  the  Fellowship  in  this  period  of  its  early 
development. 


ticipate  in  an  extensive  program  of 
united  Christian  youth  action.  The  Call 
was  but  "a  dream"  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  Christian  youth  a  couple  of 
years  ago.  It  is  now  becoming  a  reality. 
The  year  1951  has  been  a  year  of  prep- 
aration. During  the  fall  months  youth 
field  workers  have  carried  the  message 
of  The  Call  to  the  youth  of  our  cities 
and  towns  and  countryside  all  across  the 
nation. 

During  Youth  Week,  January  27- 
February  3,  1952,  the  plans  will  be  put 
into  final  shape  for  special  community 
worship  services.  In  these  services  on 
Sunday,  February  3,  1952,  Christian 
youth  of  our  nation  will  respond  to  The 
Call.  Shortly  afterward  the  program  of 
united  action  will  get  underway.  This 
action  program  in  local  communities 
will  be  in  three  areas — youth  evangelism, 
community  service,  and  world  Christian 
citizenship.  The  action  program  does 
not  end  in  the  community,  however.  It 
will  include  a  national  radio  program 
planned  by  and  for  Christian  youth. 
There  will  be  an  expansion  of  the  serv- 
ices of  the  United  Christian  Youth 
Movement  to  state  and  local  Christian 
youth  councils.  In  the  armed  forces  the 
United  Fellowship  of  Protestants  will 
be  the  direct  result  of  The  Call.  And  in 
twenty-five  countries  around  the  world 
projects  in  cooperative  Christian  youth 
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work  will  go  forward  because  of  The 
Call.  In  other  words  the  high  purposes 
of  The  Call  will  be  achieved  through  a 
dedication  of  self,  time,  and  dollars  on 
the  part  of  at  least  one  million  Christian 
youth  and  their  adult  leaders. 

The  appeal  is  made  to  you  not  merely 
because  The  Call  is  making  possible  the 
UFP,  important  as  this  is  for  you,  but 
because  you  wTill  want  to  be  one  whose 
faith  is  deepened  and  translated  into 
action  rather  than  words. 

How  can  you  answer  The  Calif 
1.  Talk  with  your  chaplain  about  it 
and,  if  you  are  stationed  in  or  near  a 
city,  arrange  with  your  chaplain  t©  find 
out  about  the  plans  being  made  for  The 
Call.  There  is  a  Community  Call  Com- 
mittee in  practically  every  city  and  town. 
The  Christian  young  people  of  your 
base  should  be  represented  on  the  com- 
mittee by  your  chaplain  and  a  few  young 
people.  Call  the  office  of  the  local  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  or  the  president  of  the 
local  ministerial  association  for  details. 
First,  of  course,  you  will  want  to  check 
with  the  pastor  and  youth  group  of  the 
congregation  where  you  may  be  regular- 
ly attending  services. 

2.  Tell  all  your  friends  about  The 
Call  and  invite  them  to  go  with  you 
to  the  Community  Worship  Service  on 
Interdenominational  Youth  Sunday, 
February  3,  1952. 

3.  If  you   are  stationed   overseas,   on 


a  ship,  or  at  an  installation  too  far  away 
to  participate  in  a  community  worship 
service,  then  organize  a  Call  Commit- 
tee, in  consultation  with  your  chaplain, 
to  have  the  service  where  you  are.  These 
are  the  materials  you  will  need  to  ar- 
range for  such  a  service : 

The  Call  Worship  Services 
Offering  Envelopes 
Covenant   Cards 
Fliers  about  The  Call 

Order  a  sufficient  quantity  for  all 
you  expect  to  reach  and  have  in  at- 
tendance. Send  your  order  to  THE 
CALL  TO  UNITED  CHRISTIAN 
YOUTH  ACTION,  United  Christian 
Youth  Movement,  79  East  Adams 
Street,  Chicago  3,  Illinois. 

4.  In  the  event  you  are  in  an  isolated 
situation  and  cannot  participate  in  a 
Call  worship  service,  but  desire  to  re- 
spond to  The  Call  on  a  personal  basis, 
write  to  the  UCYM  for  the  covenant, 
personal  action  guide,  and  offering  en- 
velope. 

The  spirit  of  The  Call  is  most  ac- 
curately reflected  in  "My  Covenant  with 
God."  It  sets  forth  the  beliefs  which 
Christian  youth  will  affirm  as  their  own 
as  they  respond  to  The  Call.  Read  it 
prayerfully  now,  and  resolve  to  answer 
it  fully  in  the  fellowship  of  a  million 
other  Christian  young  people  on  Youth 
Sunday,  February  3,  1952. 


My  Covenant  with  God 

Believing  that  God's  power  is  my  strength,  because  of  my  faith  in  Jesus  Christ, 
I  join  with  other  youth  in  a  united  effort  to  demonstrate  the  significance  and  the 
power  of  the  Christian  fellowship. 

For  us  there  is  no  alternative  but  to  serve  God  in  every  moment  of  our  lives, 
to  treat  all  men  as  brothers,  to  work  toward  the  day  when  suffering  and  strife  will 
be  replaced  with  cooperation  and  love  and  when  peace  shall  abide  in  place  of  war. 

We  are  not  alone  in  this  task.  The  strength  of  Christ  is  ours.  Divine  resources 
flow  through  us  as  we  give  ourselves  to  the  Church  of  Christ  and  its  mission  in 
the  world. 
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THEY  sat  at  a  small  table,  spread  with 
a  gleaming  white  damask  tablecloth, 
and  looked  across  the  unlit  candles  at 
each  other.  A  man,  still  young  despite 
his  grave  eyes,  and  a  lovely  woman, 
with  her  hair  drawn  straight  back  from 
her  smooth  brows.  From  the  window 
could  be  seen  the  spidery  webs  of  the 
bay  bridge,  its  long  string  of  lights  yel- 
lowish in  the  semi-gloom.  Across  the 
Bay,  brilliant  gold  still  flamed  from 
windows,  high  in  the  Berkeley  foothills, 
reflecting  the  setting  sun. 

The  young  man  drummed  gently  on 
the  tablecloth,  his  eyes  distant  and 
unseeing,  as  he  looked  out  of  the  win- 
dow. Abruptly  he  glanced  toward  a 
baby's  high  chair  in  a  corner  of  the  little 
kitchen,  and  his  eyes  softened.  "Now 
that  I  think  of  it,  Cecille,"  he  said 
huskily,  "it  seems  so — so  right — ." 

"It  is  right,  Johnny,"  she  said.  Her 
voice  held  the  barest  trace  of  an  accent. 
"He  has  paid — so  very  much — and  now, 
he's  asking  for  forgiveness — the  only 
way  he  knows  how;  by  sending  us  the 
only  precious  thing  he  has — ." 

"Five   years   too    late,"    Johnny    said, 


and  he  smoothed  the  tablecloth,  looking 
curiously  at  it.  Then  he  picked  up  a 
letter  which  was  next  to  the  candles 
and  began  absently  turning  it  over  and 
over  in  his  hands.  The  silence  grew 
with  the  darkness  in  the  room.  Oc- 
casionally muffled  baby-sounds  came 
from  the  other  room.  Then  Cecille 
reached  across  and  took  Johnny's  hand. 
"What  are  you  thinking  of?"  she  whis- 
pered. He  looked  at  her  for  a  long 
moment. 

"The  same  thing  you  are,"  he  said 
quietly.  "How  it  all  began — five  years 
ago." 

Johnny  had  hugged  the  ground  for 
hours,  dazed,  not  daring  to  move  lest 
the  tiny  plucking  fingers  that  whispered 
past  his  ears  and  tore  at  the  earth 
should  find  him,  and  leave  him  a 
twisted,  tortured  figure  like  so  many 
others  lying  near.  He  still  was  unable 
to  grasp  what  had  happened.  They  had 
been  moving  along  so  swiftly.  "The 
Germans  are  licked,"  everyone  was  say- 
ing. "We'll  be  in  Berlin  for  Christmas." 
And  then  had  come  the  fog,  and  with  it, 
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the  Germans.  A  break-through.  Thou- 
sands caught  and  killed  in  the  pocket, 
and  none  to  resist  them. 

Orders  had  come  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  and  in  a  few  silent  hours 
of  intense  activity  Johnny's  company 
was  moving  up — up  towards  Bastogne 
and  almost  sure  death.  They  were  so 
few,  with  so  little — and  the  Germans 
were  overwhelming  in  strength.  But 
they  fought  like  demons  and  slowly 
the  enemy's  advance  was  slowed  and 
then  stopped.  In  a  few  hours — just  a 
few  more  precious  hours,  help  would 
come.  But  it  wasn't  meant  to  be.  For 
quietly,  swiftly,  each  flake  added  its 
bit  to  tear  away  what  little  camouflage 
their  dingy  battle  clothes  might  afford. 
The  snow  fell.  Silently,  inexorably  it 
piled  up,  making  their  places  of  conceal- 
ment plainly  visible  against  the  intense 
white  background. 

The  word  had  come  to  fall  back,  and 
the  officers  of  Johnny's  company  ren- 
dezvoused behind  a  haystack  in  a  blasted 
farmyard.  They  had  argued  fiercely  in 
whispers.  Something  had  to  be  done, 
but  what?  Retreat  was  impossible — no 
one  knew  for  sure  where  the  Germans 
were.  And  then  one  of  the  men  on  the 
field-phones  came  up  and  said  that  sheets 
were  needed — anything  white,  to  cover 
the  men  and  camouflage  them  in  the 
snow.  They  were  sticking  it  out — but 
they  needed  protective  covering.  Volun- 
teers who  spoke  French  were  needed 
to  go  back  to  the  nearest  villages  to 
beg,  borrow  or  steal,  if  necessary,  the 
sheets  so  badly  needed. 

The  officers  had  split  up,  each  picking 
a  village  to  reconnoiter  for  sheets. 
Johnny's  village  was  four  miles  back, 
and  he  was  crossing  a  level  field  when 
the  flare  suddenly  blossomed  overhead, 
brilliant  and  terrifying,  throwing  every- 
thing into  sharp  relief.  Before  Johnny 
could  drop  to  the  ground  the  machine 


guns  rupped  just  once,  and  he  was  hit. 
He  lay  still  until  the  flare  died  out, 
and  then,  each  movement  a  tearing 
agony,  he  crawled  toward  the  protecting 
rim  of  trees.  His  side  and  arm  were 
numb,  except  when  he  caromed  from  a 
tree,  and  then  the  flame  of  pain  would 
force  him  to  stop,  weak  and  sweating. 
But  the  swirling  snow,  damp  and  cool 
on  his  face,  reminded  him  of  his  job,  and 
he  stumbled  on  through  the  forest  to- 
ward the  village.  He  staggered  across 
a  plowed  and  snow-covered  field,  the 
jar  of  each  footstep  against  the  frozen 
clods  registering  less  and  less  pain  until 
he  collapsed  against  the  door  of  a  little 
cottage,  unconscious. 

He  awoke  to  the  sound  of  a  bitter, 
fierce    voice    in    his    ear,    and    an    arm 
shaking    him    violently.    "Get    up.    Get 
up  and  leave  here — at  once!"  the  harsh 
voice  was  saying.   He  opened  his  eyes 
and  saw  the  bitter,  deep-lined  face  neai 
his,  the  small  blue  eyes  blazing  at  him. 
He  tried  to  move,  and  the  pain  in  his 
side  swept  him  again,  briefly,  into  dark- 
ness. Then  the  old  man  was  no  longer 
shaking  him,  and  he  heard  voices  raised 
in  anger.  He  opened  his  eyes  again  and 
saw  a  stout  chubby-faced  woman,  arms 
akimbo,   shouting  at  the   old  man  who 
had  ordered  him  out.  "Leave  my  home," 
the   motherly-looking  woman  yelled   at 
the   bent   old   man.    "The   American   is 
hurt,  he  stays  here.  Do  you  think  I  could 
put  him  out  in  the  night,  for  the  Ger- 
mans   to    find    and   murder?"    She   ad- 
vanced  threateningly   on   the   old   man. 
"Have  you  no  mercy  in  your  soul — you, 
the  father  of  a  boy,  no  older  than  this 
one,  may  his  soul  rest  in  peace!" 

Johnny  saw  the  old  man  wince  and 
then,  his  face  working  strangely  in  the 
half-light,  he  pointed  a  shaky  finger  at 
Johnny.  "It's  all  of  us  who  will  be  mur- 
dered if  you  don't  get  him  out  of  here. 
The  Boche  are  coming  back — don't  you 
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understand,  woman?  When  they  left 
here  they  swore  they  would  come  back, 
and  they  have.  By  Christmas,  they  will 
be  in  Paris.  We'll  all  be  shot  if  they 
find  out  you  have  given  aid  to  one  of 
the   Americans." 
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"I've  sent  for  Cecille,"  the  woman 
said  calmly.  "She  speaks  English— we 
will  find  out  where  he  comes  from  and 
try  to  send  for  his  company.  But  until 
then— he  stays  here."  She  came  over  to 
Johnny  and  put  an  arm  around  his 
shoulder,  stroking  his  hair  back  from 
his  face.  "He  is  just  a  boy,"  she  mur- 
mured softly.  "And  he's  hurt." 

The  old  man  came  nearer.  "As  the 
mayor  of  this  town,  Mama  Lore,  I  de- 
mand that  you  send  him  away.  It's  for 
the  good  of  all  of  us." 

At  that  moment  the  door  opened  and 
a  young  girl  came  in.  She  ignored  the 
old  man  and  came  straight  over  to  the 
rough  bed  on  which  Johnny  lay.  "Mama 
Lore,"  she  said,  "what  is  it?"  At  the 
sound  of  her  voice,  Johnny's  eyes  opened 
wide,  and  he  tried  to  grin  at  her, 
but  his  grin  faded  as  he  saw  the  serious 
brown  eyes,  the  hair  pulled  severely 
back  from  the  lovely  face. 

She  stopped  when  Johnny's  eyes  met 
hers,  and  for  just  an  instant  she  swayed. 
Then  she  dropped  to  his  side  and  spoke 
—in  English— to  him.  "You  must  try  to 
tell  us  how  we  can  get  you  back  to  your 


company,"  ■  she    said   swiftly.    "You   are 
hurt,  and  you  need  a  doctor." 

Johnny  reached  over  and  took  her 
hand,  pulling  her  close.  "Sheets,"  he 
whispered  to  her.  "Ask  the  people  here 
if  they  will  give  iis.  their  sheets,  or 
tablecloths — anything  white.  We  must 
have  them  to  cover  the  men  in  the  snow." 
She  pulled  back,  her  eyes  wide,  shaking 
her  head  as  though  she  were  puzzled. 
Johnny  painfully  groped  underneath  him 
and  brought  up  a  corner  of  the  rough 
muslin  sheet.  "This,"  he  gasped.  "To 
cover  the  men  in  the  snow.  Don't  you 
understand?"  Her  eyes  narrowed  and 
then  she  sprang  to  her  feet,  talking 
quickly  to  Mama  Lore.  He  saw  Mama 
Lore  shake  her  head  doubtfully  and 
Cecille  stamped  her  feet  in  exaspera- 
tion. Then  Mama  Lore,  still  shaking  her 
head,  made  for  the  door. 

"Stop !"  the  wizened  old  man  said, 
standing  in  front  of  the  door,  arms 
outstretched.  "Are  you  mad?  Don't  you 
understand  what  the  Boche  will  do  once 
they  have  taken  this  village?"  He 
glared  wildly  at  Mama  Lore,  his  eyes 
glittering  in  the  dim  light.  "They'll 
butcher  us  like  pigs !"  He  barred  the 
door  with  his  body.  "Listen  to  old 
Jacques,"  he  pleaded.  "Do  not  help  these 
Americans — they  mean  nothing  to  us." 

Cecille,  her  eyes  flashing,  advanced 
on  Jacques.  "They  mean  nothing  to  us  ? 
Old  man,  they  are  our  only  hope !  Men 
are  dying  out  there.  Men  who  need  our 
help.  They  have  done  much  for  us — and 
it  is  little  enough  they  are  asking."  She 
pushed  Mama  Lore  toward  the  door. 
"Go.  Go,  Mama  Lore,  and  ask  the  others 
for  their  sheets."  She  pushed  Jacques 
aside,  and  Mama  Lore,  muttering  and 
casting  fierce  glances  at  old  Jacques, 
vanished  out  of  the  door  into  the  snowy 
night. 

Cecille  came  slowly  back  to  Johnny 
and  he   reached   for  her  hand.   "You— 
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you're  wonderful,  Cecille,"  he  said. 
"That  is  your  name,  isn't  it?" 

"Yes,"  she  flashed  her  brilliant  smile. 
"I'm  Cecille."  And  then  her  face  set 
in  lines  of  worry.  "There  is  a  group  of 
American  Artillery  two  kilometers  from 
here,"  she  said  quickly.  "They  have  a 
man  with  a  telephone  in  the  church 
tower.  I'll  go  to  him  and  tell  him  to 
send  the  others  for  you — but  I  do  not 
know  about  the  sheets — you  see,  they 
are  very  precious  here.  Many  girls  save 
for  years  to  have  a  few  sheets  for  their 
dowry." 

"Tell  them  we'll  pay  them  back.  The 
United  States  will  pay  every  one  of 
them  back — with  better  and  newer 
sheets."  He  held  her  smooth  hand 
tightly. 

"I  have  no  sheets  of  my  own,"  Cecille 
murmured.  "I  am  a  schoolteacher  here, 
but  I  don't  live  here." 

"At  home,  do  you  have  sheets  saved 
for  a  dowry?"  Johnny  asked  softly. 
She  still  held  his  hand  and  her  voice 
was  cool,  but  her  face  was  pink. 

"I  am  too  busy  teaching  school  to 
worry  about  such  things,"  she  told  him. 

"I'm  glad,"  Johnny  said.  At  that 
moment  old  Jacques  left  the  room, 
banging  the  door  behind  him.  "Say," 
Johnny  said  anxiously,  "you  don't  think 
that  old  guy  will  try  to  tell  the  Krauts 
where  I  am,  do  you?" 

"Jacques?"  she  said  slowly.  "No,  he 
won't  tell  the  Boche.  He  is  very  bitter 
because  the  Americans  shelled  his  hotel 
— he  lost  everything."  She  paused.  "His 

r 

son  was  killed  in  the  south  of  France 
with  the  Maquis." 

"You  mean  his  son  joined  the 
French?" 

Cecille  nodded  somberly.  "When  the 
Germans  occupied  Belgium,  Paul, 
Jacques'  son,  went  into  the  underground. 
He  was  killed  in  the  fighting  around 
Marseille — Jacques    blames    the    Ameri- 


cans for  not  coming  sooner."  She  rose 
abruptly.  "Don't  worry,"  she  smiled  re- 
assuringly. "I'm  going  to  the  church 
now." 

"Be  careful,"  Johnny  called  after  her 
as  she  closed  the  door,  and  then  he  was 
alone.  He  settled  back,  listening  to  the 
rumble  of  the  artillery  and  he  felt  his 
palms  sweating  as  he  thought  of  his 
men,  out  there  in  the  snow,  waiting  for 
daylight.  But  in  the  back  of  his  mind 
a  small  twinge  of  pleasure  couldn't  be 
suppressed.  A  picture  of  Cecille,  smiling 
softly  at  him,  grew  until  it  blotted  out 
the  war. 

And  then,  in  twos  and  threes,  the 
people  of  the  village  came.  They  said 
little  as  they  clumped  into  the  tiny 
kitchen,  but  they  brought  sheets,  bed- 
spreads, and  tablecloths.  They  piled 
them  on  the  floor,  gently,  and  Johnny, 
his  heart  full,  could  only  nod  eagerly  as 
they  smiled  at  him.  He  knew  how 
precious  those  piles  of  linen  were  to  the 
villagers,  and  he  swore  in  his  heart  that 
if  he  had  to  replace  every  one  of  them 
himself,  some  day  he  would. 

"Please,"  he  told  them  in  his  halting 
French,  "I  want  each  of  you  to  make  a 
list  of  what  he  has  given,  and  give  it 
to  Cecille.  The  United  States  will  re- 
place every  one  of  them." 

The  old  people  smiled,  and  one  old 
woman  patted  his  head.  "You  are  one 
of  us,"  she  said  quietly.  Mama;  Lore 
came  bustling  back,  talking  excitedly, 
and  he  gathered  from  what  she  said 
that  some  American  patrols  were  ap- 
proaching the  village.  He  called  Mama 
Lore  over  and  whispered  his  thanks  to 
her  and  the  villagers.  She  snorted  and 
forced  some  cognac  down  his  throat. 
"I  am  only  sorry  that  not  everyone  in 
the  village  contributed — old  Jacques  re- 
fused   to    give    anything." 

"He  has  nothing  to  give,  Mama," 
one    of   the   villagers   said.    "Don't   for- 
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get,  the  Boche  shelled  his  hotel."  Mama 
Lore  only  sniffed  at  that.  "Don't  tell 
me  he  has  nothing.  Am  I  not  his  house- 
keeper? He  has  a  fine  large  tablecloth," 
she  said  angrily. 

A  sudden  hush  fell  over  the  cottage 
and  Johnny  heard  the  familiar  deep- 
throated  whine  of  approaching  vehicles. 
"Half-tracks !"  he  said.  "It's  some  of  my 
recon  group."  And  in  a  few  moments 
the  men  burst  into  the  room;  great 
bearded  boys,  their  faces  red  from  the 
cold.  They  laughed  and  shouted  at 
Johnny,  and  in  their  midst  was  Cecille. 
He  felt  a  quick  pang  of  jealousy  shoot 
through  him  as  she  smiled  and  joked 
with  the  men.  They  lifted  him  gently 
and  strapped  him  to  a  stretcher,  but  not 
before  Johnny  explained  about  the  sheets 
and  ordered  one  of  the  men  to  rush 
them  to  the  command  post.  He  beckoned 
for  Cecille  to  come  close  and  as  she 
bent  over  him  he  whispered,  "Keep  on 
teaching  school,  Cecille,  and  wait  for 
me.  I'll  be  back." 


She  drew  back,  flushing.  "You  Amer- 
icans," she  said  lightly,  but  there  was 
a  catch  in  her  voice.  Johnny  looked 
steadily  at  her. 

"I'll  be  back,"  he  said. 

Six  months  later,  as  a  civilian,  Johnny 
did  come  back.  He  met  Cecille  in  Mama 
Lore's  kitchen  and  it  was  as  though 
they  had  always  known  and  loved  each 


other.  He  told  her  of  his  job  with  the 
Army  of  Occupation  in  Germany.  "I 
took  it  just  so  that  I  could  be  near  you," 
he  told  her,  holding  her  close.  They  de- 
cided to  be  married  the  next  spring, 
there  in  the  somewhat  battered  village 
church. 

The  whole  village  had  taken  them 
to  their  hearts,  and  on  their  wedding 
day  the  church  was  filled  with  guests 
and  gifts.  The  villagers  decorated 
Johnny's  jeep  with  apple  blossoms  and 
fragrant  spring  flowers,  and  as  Johnny 
and  Cecille  gave  their  last  minute  fare- 
wells old  Jacques  suddenly  appeared 
next  to  the  jeep.  "I  thought  you  Amer- 
icans were  people  of  your  word,"  he 
sneered.  "Where  are  the  sheets  you 
promised  you  would  return?" 

"Shut  up,  you  old  fool,"  Mama  Lore 
yelled.  "Why  do  you  worry  about  it? 
We  aren't  worrying — some  day  we'll 
g^t  our  sheets." 

Cecille  and  Johnny  made  their  home 
in  Berlin  where  Johnny  worked,  and 
while  they  waited  for  Cecille's  name  to 
come  up  on  the  immigration  quota  she 
taught  French  to  the  wives  and  children 
of  American  soldiers.  Johnny  had  asked 
friends  in  San  Francisco  to  keep  an  eye 
open  for  a  little  flat.  After  they  had 
been  in  Berlin  a  year,  he  received  a  wire 
saying  that  a  small  flat  on  Telegraph 
Hill  was  leased  in  his  name  and  waiting. 

They  bustled  about  in  Berlin  making 
their  farewell  calls  before  motoring 
down  to  the  little  village  in  Belgium. 
One  of  Johnny's  last  calls  was  at  his  old 
Company's  headquarters,  where  the  com- 
manding officer  gave  him  a  small 
company  flag,  asking  him  to  place  it  on 
the  grave  of  their  Captain  who  had 
been  killed  near  Bastogne  and  was 
buried   there. 

They  said  good-bye  to  Mama  Lore 
and  the  villagers,  and  Johnny  turned 
the   loaded  jeep   toward   Bastogne.   Be- 
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tween  them  and  America  lay  only  the 
trip  to  the  cemetery.  As  they  neared 
the  quiet  green  hills  with  the  endless 
rows  of  white  crosses,  Johnny  became 
increasingly  silent.  When  they  finally 
found  the  Captain's  grave  and  planted 
the  little  flag,  he  held  Cecille  close,  the 
memory  of  that  grim  night  outside 
Bastogne  flooding  back.  There  were  so 
many  crosses — so  far  from  home. 
Johnny's  eyes  suddenly  widened. 

"Cecille,"  he  whispered.  "Over  there. 
Isn't  that  old  Jacques?" 

She  turned  to  look,  shading  her  eyes. 
"It  is,"  she  said.  "How  very  strange. 
It  is  old  Jacques,  bending  over  a  grave." 

They  walked  toward  him,  and  he 
scrambled  to  his  feet  awkwardly,  peer- 
ing nearsightedly  at  them.  When  he 
recognized  them,  he  murmured  con- 
fusedly and  walked  away  without  speak- 
ing to  them.  Johnny,  his  face  flushed 
with  anger,  watched  him  go.  "He's 
probably  come  to  gloat  over  the  poor 
guys,"  he  muttered. 

"Oh,  no,  Johnny,"  Cecille  said. 
"Didn't  you  notice  that  he  seemed — 
ashamed?"  They  stood  in  silence,  watch- 
ing the  shambling  old  figure  until  he 
disappeared  over  the  crest  of  a  hill. 
Then  they  glanced  down  at  the  cross, 
before  which  some  straggly  flowers, 
still  fresh,  were  starting  to  droop.  "Don't 
you  see?"  Cecille  said,  her  voice  sound- 
ing strange.  She  pointed  to  the  name  on 
the  cross. 

Johnny  read  aloud,  slowly,  "Private 
Paul  Jameson,  U.S.A." 

"Another  boy — someone  else's  boy, 
named    Paul,"    Cecille    whispered. 

And  now  the  gloom  deepened  over 
the  bay.  Myriad  twinkling  lights  pin- 
pricked  the  Berkeley  hills.  The  amber 
lights  of  the  bridge  glowed  increasingly 
bright.  Cecille  quietly  struck  a  match 
and  lit  the  candles.  Under  the  twin  pools 


of  light  the  tablecloth  looked  white  and 
pure.  She  stroked  the  cloth  and  her 
eyes  were  misty  in  the  candleshine. 

"Cecille,"  Johnny  said,  "read  that 
last  page  of  his  letter  again,  will  you?" 
She  nodded  and  picked  up  the  letter, 
written  in  French  in  a  shaky,  sprawling 
hand.  She  hesitated,  listening  to  a  faint 
muffled  wail  from  the  other  room,  then 
she  began  to  read : 

"Today  the  American  Colonel  came, 
bringing  the  sheets  which  your  Johnny 
borrowed,  almost  five  years  ago.  He 
was  so  tall  and  clean — he  reminded  me 
of  my  own  dear  Paul.  Mama  Lore  was 
very  proud  as  the  Colonel  made  her 
read  the  list  which  your  Johnny  had 
given  him — the  same  -  list  which  you 
wrote  for  him  on  that  night  in  Decem- 
ber. The  sheets  were  new,  and  much 
better  than  those  the  villagers  gave. 

"Mama  Lore  gave  a  speech  in  which 
she  said  many  nice  things  about  your 
Johnny,  telling  how  hard  he  worked  to 
have  the  sheets  sent  to  us.  And  she  told 
us  that  you  have  a  new  son !  After- 
wards, there  was  a  celebration,  and  the 
villagers  are  planning  to  send  gifts  to 
your  baby.  I  did  not  attend  the  celebra- 
tion, because  I  gave  nothing  that  night 
in  December.  Of  all  who  gave,  I  should 
have  been  the  first — for  did  not  my  own 
Paul  die,  fighting  the  Boche,  holding 
until  the  Americans  came  ?  But  I  gave 
nothing.  I  had  the  tablecloth  and  noth- 
ing else,  and  that  I  kept. 

"How  many  times  since  then  have  I 
walked  through  the  cemetery,  seeing 
the  crosses  of  the  brave  young  boys 
who  died,  and  I  think,  perhaps  one  of 
these  boys  would  not  be  lying  here  if 
I  had  given  my  tablecloth  to  cover  him 
in  the  snow. 

"I  have  nothing  to  give  as  a  gift  to 
your  son — only  the  tablecloth.  I  have 
kept  it  all  these  years  because  I  could 
not  bring  myself  to  destroy  it — it  is  all 
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I  have  left  of  the  old  days.  But  now  I 
am  sending  it  to  you,  hoping  that  per- 
haps you  will  use  it  one  day,  and  think 
of  old  Jacques,  who  asks  Dear  God  for 
forgiveness." 

They  sat  quietly  for  a  moment,  look- 
ing at  each  other  across  the  smooth 
whiteness  of  the  table.  Again  the  sound 
of  a  baby's  muffled  cry  came  from  the 
other  room,  and  Cecille  rose  and  walked 
quietly  toward  the  sound.  After  a  few 
moments  she  returned,  carrying  paper 
and  pen.  She  sat  down,  folding  the 
tablecloth  back,  and  began  to  write. 
After  a  moment  she  stopped  and  looked 
up,  a  question  in  her  eyes. 

"Tell  him,"  Johnny  said  softly,  "that 
we  received  the  tablecloth  and  we'll  al- 
ways cherish  it."  He  paused  and  glanced 
out  of  the  window  as  she  wrote.  He 
glanced  back  at  her  smooth  head,  bent 
over  the  paper,  with  the  candlelight 
bringing  out  the  highlights  in  her  hair. 
"Tell  him  we  hope  that  after  he  re- 
ceives this  letter  he  will  feel  that  his 
son  is  born  again — that  Sunday  we 
christen  our  son  and  that  we  have  de- 
cided to  name  him  Paul." 
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Battle  Notes 

Did  You  Know 

That  during  the  Civil  War,  nearly 
one  hundred  thousand  more  Union  and 
Confederate  soldiers  died  from  disease 
than  were  killed,  or  succumbed  to 
wounds  sustained,  on  the  battlefield? 


That  (on  the  average)  it  costs  the 
U.  S.  government  ten  thousand  dollars 
per  year  to  support  each  and  every  man 
in  its  armed  forces? 


That  the   Chinese  invented  and  used 
war  rockets  as  far  back  as  a.d.  1200? 


That  neither  the  Merrimac  nor  the 
Monitor  was  the  first  iron-clad  man- 
o'-war?  (The  Korean  Navy  used  the 
world's  first  iron-clad  battleship — in- 
vented by  one  of  its  admirals,  a  Sun 
Sin  Lee — in  routing  an  attacking  Japa- 
nese fleet  in  the  year  1592!) 


-J'hat,  contrary  to  popular  belief,  the 
British  (and  not  the  Germans)  invented 
the  "goose  step"? 


That  up  to  about  one  million  pounds 
of  steel  go  into  the  making  of  just  one 
16-inch  gun  on  a  modern  U.  S.  battle- 
ship? 


That  only  290  out  of  every  one  thou- 
sand men  who  enter  into  the  United 
States  Army  end  up  in  the  infantry? 
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Threads  in  the  Fabric 


By  Roy  A.  Burkhart 


1  HERE  are  those  who  pity  you  men 
in  the  service.  I  can't  say  that  I  do. 
Others  before  you  were  asked  to  re- 
spond, and  they  did.  I  was  one  of  them. 
Not  that  I  believe  that  war  is  the 
method,  for  with  all  my  heart  I  believe 
that  we  need  a  new  method,  one  by 
which  we  overcome  evil  with  good ;  and 
I  believe  that  we  will  find  it,  even  in 
your  lifetime.  But  you  have  received 
much,  and  this  is  an  opportunity  for  you 
to  make  a  return. 

Whether  you  are  in  the  service  or 
not,  I  have  a  deep  hope  for  you  and 
that  is  the  hope  that  you  will  ever  seek 
to  become  the  person  God  intends,  and 
that  you  will  find  those  resources  which 
make  it  possible  for  you  to  face  what- 
ever life  brings. 

There  are  some  threads  in  the  fabric 
of  life  that  we  may  well  consider  as  we 
come  into  the  month  when  we  celebrate 
the  birthday  of  the  one  who  has  set  the 
example  for  us. 

An  incident  happened  at  Chautauqua 
a  couple  of  years  ago  that  I  have  never 
forgotten.  Each  evening,  after  the  pro- 
gram is  over,  auctions  are  held  where 
linens  and  rugs  are  sold.  I  wandered  into 
one  of  these  places  as  bidding  was  going 
on  for  a  linen  tablecloth.  The  price 
went  up  from  "five"  to  "seven"  to 
"seven-fifty."  It  was  a  beautiful  cloth 
and  since  I  usually  take  something  home 
when  I  am  away,  I  was  about  to  say 
"eight"  when  the  auctioneer  shouted, 
"Sold!  for  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars." 

I  couldn't  believe  my  ears— that  much 
money  for  one  tablecloth!  Needless  to 
say,  I  didn't  tarry  there  long,  and  the 
next  day  I  asked  a  woman  how  in  the 
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world  a  tablecloth  could  possibly  be 
worth  that  much.  "Its  value,"  she  told 
me,  "was  determined  by  the  weave  and 
by  the  quality  of  the  thread." 

The  quality  of  the  thread— that  makes 
the  difference  between  common  cloth 
and  priceless   material. 

The  analogy  we  can  draw  is  obvious  : 
when  it  comes  to  the  fabric  of  our  own 
lives  we  know  that  the  "threads"  we 
use  to  weave  the  pattern  also  make  the 
difference.  To  elaborate  the  figure  a 
little  further,  we  might  say  that  the 
weave"  can  be  the  purpose  God  has  for 
us;  the  spindle  can  be  our  faith;  the 
shuttle  we  use,  one  of  love;  and  the 
threads,   the  disciplines   we  live  by. 

We  talk  a  good  deal  in  general  terms 
about  faith  and  love  and  the  purpose  of 
life,  but  suppose  that  now  we  think  very 
personally  about  some  of  these  disciplines 
which  determine  the  fabric  of  our  lives. 
There   is    a    striking   parable   for    us 
in  the  story  of  the  great  tree  that  stood 
on   the   timberline   of   the   Rockies    for 
many  years,  withstanding  the  hail  and 
the  lightning  and  the  fierce  winds.  Then 
one   day   the   leaves   withered   and   fell, 
and  the  giant  tree  was  dead,  killed  by 
the  onslaught  of  the  beetles.   The  tree 
that    withstood    the    harshest    elements 
was  conquered  by  a  host  of  little  beetles. 
Many  times  we  fall  short  of  great- 
ness, we  fail  in  the  major  crises,  because 
we  have  not  mastered  the  little  testings 
as  they  come  to  us  day  after  day. 

Before  we  look  more  closely  at  the 
fabric  of  life  to  see  some  of  the  threads 
that  go  into  the  weaving,  I  want  to  call 
your  attention  to  these  lines  from  the 
12th  chapter  of  Romans:  "And  be  not 
conformed    to    this    world:    but    be    ye 
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transformed  by  the  renewing  of  your 
mind,  that  ye  may  prove  what  is  that 
good,  and  acceptable,  and  perfect,  will 
of   God." 

In  this  chapter  many  virtues  are 
enumerated:  "Let  love  be  without  dis- 
simulation. Abhor  that  which  is  evil; 
cleave  to  that  which  is  good  .  .  .  fervent 
in  spirit;  serving  the  Lord;  rejoicing  in 
hope;  patient  in  tribulation;  continuing 
instant  in  prayer." 

Suppose  each  night  this  week,  before 
going  to  sleep,  you  read  this  one  chapter 
from  the  Book  of  Romans  and  then  go 
forth  the  next  day,  judging  the  words 
of  your  mouth  and  the  meditation  of 
your  heart  by  its  precepts.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  if  we  ever  begin  to  live  by  it 
really,  we  will  find  the  weave,  and  the 
shuttle  and  the  spindle  will  begin  to 
operate  in  obedience  with  the  purpose, 
and  the  threads  will  have  the  quality  to 
make  of  life  a  worthy  fabric,  acceptable 
unto  God,  our  Father. 

Here  are  a  few  among  the  many 
threads.  « 

One,  I  believe,  is  the  discipline  of  al- 
ways keeping  our  word.  When  we  make 
a  promise,  we  fulfill  it  if  at  all  possible. 
If  that  is  not  possible,  we  come  to  some 
understanding  with  the  person  involved. 
We  look  upon  our  promise  as  our  bond 
and  realize  that  if  we  treat  it  lightly  we 
weaken  the  fabric  at  an  important  place. 
We  ought  to  be  deliberate  in  making 
promises,    thinking    them    through    as 
carefully  and  with  as  much  insight  as 
is  given  us,  and  then  standing  by  them — 
whether  they  are  the  high  covenants  we 
pledge  ourselves  to  or  whether  they  are 
the    everyday     agreements     we    make. 
When    someone    asks,    "Will    you    do 
this?"    and    we    say    "Yes,"    sometimes 
we   follow   through   but   a   great   many 
times  we  forget. 

When  we  go  back  on  our  word  char- 
acter  begins    to   develop   weak   threads 


and  we  can  become  victims  of  those  who 
would  tell  us  what  to  do  and  demand 
obedience. 

Another  thread  is  the  ability  to  hold 
people  in  our  affection.  We  accept  them 
as  they  are  and  love  and  pray  for  them 
until  they  grow  from  the  imperfect  per- 
sons they  are  toward  the  persons  we 
believe  they  can  be. 

And  along  with  this  ability  of  ac- 
cepting other  people  as  they  are  goes 
another  quality  that  is  so  hard  to 
achieve:  the  grace  of  accepting  our- 
selves. Have  we  accepted  our  own  limi- 
tations in  terms  of  skill,  of  capacity, 
of  potentiality?  Have  we  been  able  to 
admit  honestly  that  we  will  never  excel 
in  some  ways  to  the  point  another  has 
attained?  Each  one  of  us  must  make  his 
own  analysis  and  find  his  peace  at  that 
point.  There  are  things  each  of  us  does 
well;  other  areas  of  skill  are  not  so 
great,  and  we  must  come  to  accept  this 
verdict.  Only  a  basic  acceptance  of  limi- 
tations makes  for  a  life  that  is  satisfy- 
ing. 

To  turn  to  the  national  scene,  it 
follows  that  we  must  accept  America 
as  she  is,  be  thankful  for  all  that  is 
good  in  our  beloved  nation,  while  at 
the  same  time  we  are  restless  to  begin 
there  and  grow  toward  a  more  vital 
democracy,  toward  more  equality  ol 
opportunity  for  our  people,  toward  a 
discovery  of  a  kind  of  leadership  that 
is  God-led. 

We  must  accept  the  world  we  live  in, 
not  ignore  it  or  merely  condemn  it. 
We  must  start  where  it  is  and  begin  to 
reshape  it  by  the  method  we  feel  is 
more  hopeful  than  the  way  of  war. 
By  spreading  the  spirit  of  love  and 
democracy  whenever  we  can,  by  tack- 
ling the  enemies  that  are  hunger  and 
nakedness  and  the  need  for  shelter  and 
opportunity;  by  sharing  the  goods  of 
life  and  making  them  available  to  each 
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person  in  his  search  to  find  happiness 
and  fulfillment — thus  do  we  begin  to 
build. 

The  final  thread  we  will  mention  is 
the  high  art  of  always  seeking  to  live 
by  the  highest  we  know.  We  seek  to 
overcome  evil  with  good.  It  isn't  hard, 
is  it,  to  pick  out  the  people  who  do 
this,  day  after  day?  There  is  a  quality 
of  excellence  to  the  fabric  of  their  lives 
which  marks  their  relationships  with 
others. 

You  are  well  aware  of  the  influences 
that  would  call  to  that  which  is  less 
than  the  best;  I  need  not  enumerate 
them.  It  is  so  easy  to  lose  sight  of  the 
goals  we  cherish  and  go  along  with  the 
crowd.  Only  by  resetting  our  compass 
in    regular    periods    of    meditation    and 


prayer  can  we  act  on  those  things  which 
are  true  and  just  and  honorable  and  of 
good  report. 

It  is  a  central  thread — this  seeking 
God's  will  and  doing  it  day  by  day. 

These,  then,  are  a  few  of  the  strands 
that  are  so  essential  in  the  fabric  of  our 
personal  lives,  no  matter  where  we  are 
or  what  we  do.  And  only  as  they  are 
strong  in  us  can  they  be  strong  in  the 
life  of  our  nation. 

When  these  are  the  threads,  when 
the  weave  is  the  purpose  of  God,  when 
the  spindle  is  faith  and  the  shuttle  is 
love,  then  can  we  fashion  a  fabric  which 
will  be  of  supreme  value  to  us,  to  our 
world,  and  to  our  God.  Then  will  the 
spirit  and  meaning  of  Christmas  become 
our  way  of  life  every  day  in  the  year. 


Every  year  the  White  House  receives  millions  of  letters  from  citizens  in  every 
part  of  the  country.  All  of  them  are  important,  but  every  once  in  a  while  there's 
one  that's   special— like   the  $100   money  order,   from   Dave   Epstein,    78-year-old 
bellhop  of  Santa  Monica,  California.  Since  1947,  Mr.  Epstein,  a  Lithuanian-born 
immigrant,  has  been  sending  $100  every  year  to  the  U.  S.  Treasury,  "in  gratitude 
for  the  freedom  I  enjoy."  After  hearing  President  Truman  broadcast  on  Korea,  he 
sent  an  extra  $100  to  the  White  House  as  his  "humble  donation  ...  to  help  our 
country  in  its  effort  to  assure  the  people  of  the  world  their  right  to  choose  the 
form  of  government  they  want."   Explains   the   aging   Mr.   Epstein,   in   a   tip   to 
Americans  everywhere,  "After  the  hardships  of  the  old  country,  it  was  like  a  dream 
to  be  here.  .  .  .  This  is  my  way  of  saying  'thank  you.'  " 
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By  Ed  Thompson 


(Illustrated  by  Floyd  E.  Pettengill) 


VERN  hadn't  heard  the  man  come 
into  his  office.  It  was  after  closing  time 
and  the  quiet,  lonesome  shabbiness  of 
the  building  was  exaggerated  by  its  in- 
adequate lighting.  The  shabbiness  was 
a  constant  reminder  of  his  declining 
practice;  declining  because  lawyers 
must  be  alert  and  resourceful,  not  dull 
and  brooding. 

For  almost  eight  years  now,  Vern 
had  brooded  about  Danny.  Occasionally, 
for  short  periods,  he  had  succeeded  in 
dislodging  the  memory  of  his  stocky 
little  pal,  but  then  the  irrepressible 
Danny  would  bounce  back  and  Vern 
would  remember  him  again — how  he 
had  lived,  and  how  he  had  died. 

It  had  been  nine  years  since  he  had 
left  Danny,  pale  and  writhing,  pinned 
beneath  the  wreckage  of  their  Army 
bomber  on  a  steaming  enemy-held  island 
in  the  Pacific. 

"Do  me  a  favor,  boy,"  Danny  had 
begged  then.   "Get  this   load  off  me!" 

But  Vern,  who  had  piloted  the  plane 
into  the  ground  and  got  Danny  into 
the  mess  in  the  first  place,  hadn't  helped 
him.  Terrified  and  sick,  he  had  left 
Danny  there  with  the  dead  crew  mem- 
bers and  fled  for  his  own  life,  before 
the  enemy  patrols  should  come  along. 

"Do  me  a  favor,  boy,"  the  familiar 
voice  said  now.  "Turn  around  so  an  old 
pal  can  see  you." 

Swinging    his    chair    around    slowly, 


Vern  saw  the  man  then,  and  it  was 
like  facing  a  ghost.  Short,  stocky, 
dressed  in  Air  Force  uniform,  he  was 
leaning  jauntily  against  the  bookcase 
full  of  law  texts,  displaying  the  grin 
that  Vern  had  never  forgotten. 

Vern's  fingers  gripped  the  desk  top 
so  tightly  his  knuckles  hurt.  He  sat 
rigid  for  a  moment,  staring  unbeliev- 
ingly and  vainly  commanding  his  legs 
to  stand. 

Then  Danny  sprang  across  the  room 
and  thrust  out  his  hand.  Grasping  it 
cautiously,  Vern  got  to  his  feet  and 
fumbled  for  a  cigaret.  His  voice  faltered : 

"Danny!  It's  really  you!" 

The  tanned,  uniformed  figure  draped 
itself  over  the  desk  and  laughingly 
pushed  Vern  back  into  the  chair. 

"Didn't  think  I'd  give  up,  did  you?" 
He  shook  off  Vern's  proffered  cigaret. 
"Thanks,  anyway.  I  went  without  'em 
so  long  after  the  crash  I  just  quit 
smoking." 

As  Danny  talked,  Vern  felt  a  pleas- 
ant relaxation  gradually  absorb  and 
replace  the  first  shock.  Danny  looked 
good — the  same  close-cropped  blond 
hair,  calm  blue  eyes,  and  carefree  atti- 
tude. He  brushed  off  Vern's  questions 
good-naturedly. 

"The  tan's  a  military  secret,  chum. 
Looks  out  of  place  here  in  the  snow 
and  cold,  but  I  should  worry." 

Vern  studied  him  admiringly.  "You 
never  did  worry  much,  Danny." 

"You  always  did  it  for  me,"  Danny 
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Vern,  who  had  piloted  the  plane  into  the  ground  and  got  Danny  into  the  mess  in  the  first 
place  hadn  t  helped  him.  Terrified  and  sick,  he  had  left  Danny  there  with  the  dead  crew 
members  and  fled  for  his  own  life,  before  the  enemy  patrols  should  come  along. 


said,    chuckling.    "How's    Carol?" 

Nonchalant  as  it  was,  the  question 
caught  Vern  unaware.  He  felt  the  hot 
blood  push  into  his  face  as  he  strained 
for  words.  For  one  wild  moment  he 
hated  Danny. 

"Easy  now."  The  hard  hand  closed 
over  Vern's  shoulder.  "I  know  you 
married   her.   Why  not?" 

Vern  shuddered.  Danny  must  have 
been  nosing  around  before  he  came  up. 

"She's — she's  fine,  Danny,"  he  said. 
"Real  fine.  We've  got  two  kids  now." 
He  tried  to  focus  his  eyes  on  Danny's 
face  but  couldn't.  "They  should  have 
been  your  kids,  Danny.  She  should  have 
been  your  wife." 

Danny's  voice  was  soft. 

"Why?" 

"She   was    your   girl,    Danny.    We— 


we  thought  you  were  dead." 

"You  came  home,  nerves  shot  to 
pieces,"  Danny  said.  "You  looked  up  my 
girl  to  tell  her  about  me.  You  fell  in  love 
with  her.  Who  wouldn't?  I  was  gone, 
so  you  married  her.  What's  wrong 
with  that?" 

"Nothing,  I  guess,"  he  said,  "the  way 
you  put  it,  Danny." 

Through  the  dim  light,  Vern  glanced 
furtively  at  Danny's  face.  There  was 
no  malice  there — not  even  a  hint  of 
unhappiness. 

Danny  stood  up,  erect  and  confident, 
the  way  a  man  should  stand.  "Another 
thing,"  he  said.  "Now  you  know  you 
didn't  kill  me.  I'm  here,  see?  And  you 
did  the  only  thing  you  could  when  you 
left  me  in  that  wreck.  The  enemy 
patrols  would've  got  you  within  an  hour. 
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So  do  me  a  favor,  boy.  Get  the  load  off 
yourself  this  time."  He  turned  and 
walked  toward  the  door.  "And  stop  cry- 
ing, for  Pete's  sake.  You're  a  big  boy 
now.  You've  got  to  play  the  ball  the 
way  it  bounces." 

"Danny,  wait!"  Vern  leaped  to  his 
feet  and  grabbed  his  coat.  "You  can't 
leave  without  coming  out  to  the  house 
and  seeing  my  family." 

Danny  paused,  considering.  "Well,  if 
you  think  Carol  would — " 

"Of  course  she  would." 

Danny  looked  at  his  watch.  "I  can 
spare  a  couple  of  hours,  but  I've  got 
to  report  back  to  headquarters  tomor- 
row." 

They  hurried  down  the  stairs,  alone 
in  the  huge  building,  and  their  voices 
echoed   happily. 

"Where  to,  Danny?" 

"It's  another  secret,  pal.  But  it  ain't 
like  it  used  to  be.  I've  got  a  good  deal 
now — a  soft  touch." 

"What  outfit?" 

They  stepped  out  into  the  bright 
winter  sunshine  and  Vern  could  see 
that  Danny  was  grinning  again. 

"Public  relations — sort  of,"  he  said. 
"No  more  dirty  jobs  for  me." 

As  they  drove  home  in  Vern's  battered 
car,  chatting  animatedly,  he  noticed 
people  turning  to  stare  curiously.  Em- 
barrassed, he  said,  "They  don't  see  many 
sun-tanned  army  officers  in  this  town 
in  the  winter,  I  guess." 

"I  hope  they  never  will,"  Danny 
said.  "Don't  apologize." 

"I  could  use  a  new  car,"  Vern  said. 
"Things  haven't  been  going  so  well 
lately." 

"Don't   apologize." 

They  parked  at  the  curb  outside 
Vern's  house  and  ran  up  the  walk 
together. 

"I'll  go  first,"  Vern  said,   "and  then 


we'll  spring  the  surprise  on  Carol.  You 
wait  by  the  door." 

Carol  was  standing  in  the  kitchen 
when  he  strode  in.  She  turned  expect- 
antly, and  Vern  felt  a  strong  surge  of 
apprehension.  Maybe  she  would  want 
Danny  back  again  now.  Maybe  he 
shouldn't  have  brought  Danny  home 
with  him.  Then,  as  he  bounded  forward 
and  kissed  her,  her  face  became  sud- 
denly radiant,  and  he  knew  he  had  done 
the  right  thing  this  time. 

She  stepped  back  and  gazed  at  him. 
"Vern,  whatever  is  it?  You're  positively 
shinning  tonight!" 

Grasping  her  firmly  around  the 
waist,  he  pulled  her  into  the  living 
room.  Danny  was  standing  just  inside 
the  door,  cap  in  hand.  Vern  could  con- 
trol himself  no  longer. 

"Danny,"  he  shouted.  "It's  Danny, 
Carol!  He's  still  alive!  He  came  back 
to  see  us." 

He  watched  Carol  look  at  Danny  and 
then  at  him.  He  saw  the  color  leave 
her  face  and  caught  her  in  his  arms 
as  she  slumped  to  the  floor.  Danny 
followed  as  he  carried  her  into  the 
bedroom  and  laid  her  down  on  the  bed. 
Then,  together,  the  two  men  tiptoed  out 
of  the  room. 

At  the  door,  Danny  donned  his  cap 
and  extended  his  hand.  "It's  okay, 
pal,"  he  said.  "It's  probably  better  she 
took  it  that  way.  Less  embarrassing  all 
around." 

Vern  took   the  hard  brown  hand  in 

both  his  own. 

"Maybe  you're  right,"  he  said.  "You 
know  how  women  are — can't  stand 
shocks." 

"Do  me  a  favor,"  Danny  said.  "Stay 
here  with  her.  I'll  grab  a  taxi  at  the 
corner.  Be  seein'  you." 

Vern  watched  him  swing  jauntily 
down    the    walk    until    he    was    out    of 
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sight.  Then,  squaring  his  shoulders,  he 
walked  back  inside. 

For    three    days     after     that     Carol 
wouldn't  talk  about  Danny.  It  had  been 
a  great  shock,  Vern  knew,  but  life  was 
much  better  already.  Danny  had  taken 
the  load  off.  It  was  as  simple  as  that. 
They   were   dressing   to   go   out   that 
night,    three    days    after    Danny's    visit, 
when  Vern  became  conscious  of  Carol 
watching  him.  He  stopped  humming. 
"Something   wrong,    baby?" 
She  came  over  and  touched  his  arm 
gently. 


"You   feel   all   right  now,   don't  you, 
Vern?" 

"Fine!" 

"About  Danny,  Vern.  That  night  you 
brought  him   home,   and   I   fainted." 

"Yeah?" 

Carol's  eyes,  close  to  his  face,  were 
studying  him. 

"I  watched  you  come  up  the  walk  that 
night,  laughing.  But  you  were  alone, 
Vern.  Nobody  came  home  with  you. 
Nobody  at  all." 


Silver  Lining 


During  the  early  1930's,  one  of  the 
nation's  leading  heavyweight  boxers  was 
a  colorful  ex-fishmonger  from  the  streets 
of  Chicago.  His  given  name  was  Harry 
Krakow,  but  under  the  sobriquet  of 
"King  Levinsky"  he  beat  some  of  the 
best  scrappers  of  his  time — headliners 
like  Jack  Sharkey,  Charlie  Retzlaff, 
Paolino  Uzcudun,  Tommy  Loughran, 
Tuffy  Griffith,  Lee  Ramage  and  Jimmy 
Slattery. 

But  one  night  the  Kingfish  met  the 
lethal-punching  Max  Baer,  and  what 
wide-shouldered  Maxie  did  to  the 
Chicagoan  was  pathetic  to  behold.  For 
twenty  rounds  he  battered  Levinsky 
around  the  ring  so  that  the  latter's  body 
and  face  were  bloody  and  slashed.  It 
was  a  savage  trouncing,  and  only  a  kind 
of  animal  instinct  and  courage  enabled 
Levinsky  to  finish  the  fight  in  a  vertical 
position. 

His  friends  were  chagrined  when  the 
bout  was  over  and  Levinsky  was  led  to 
the    dressing    room.    "Poor    Kingfish," 


they  lamented,  "the  guy's  done  now. 
Those  dreams  he  had  about  the  cham- 
pionship are  out  the  window.  He's  prob- 
ably crying  like  a  baby  in  the  dressing 
room  right  this  minute." 

A  few  of  them  headed  for  their  pal's 
quarters,  bent  on  consoling  and  cheer- 
ing him.  They  opened  the  door,  and 
found  the  vanquished  on  the  rubbing 
table. 

"King,"  one  of  them  murmured 
gloomily.   "I   don't  know  how  to  begin 

Levinsky,  however,  was  incredibly 
undaunted.  Grinning  from  jawbone  to 
jawbone,  he  greeted  them  happily.  "Hi 
boys !"  he  exclaimed.  "How'd  you  like 
the  fight?" 

"Well,  gee — "  stammered  one  un- 
comfortably. 

But  the  effervescent  fighter  let  him 
get  no  further.  "I  don't  like  to  brag," 
he  beamed  broadly,  "but  tell  the  truth, 
boys — kin  I  take  it,  or  kin  I  take  it!" 

— Harold    Winerip 
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By  R.  E.  Dorsett 


HAVE  you  heard  of  the  dogs  named 
Dumbo,  Ichabod,  Cesspool,  King  Kong, 
Sad  Sack,  Cyclops,  Skidrow,  and  Clem 
Kiddidlehopper  ?  These  canine  charac- 
ters are  all  unique  mascots  aboard 
United  States  Coast  Guard  ships  in 
Alaskan  waters. 

Without  exception  Coast  Guard  dogs 
are  independent  and  irresponsible.  Each 
dog  has  its  unusual  name.  For  ex- 
ample, there  is  "Incidentals"  who  was 
purchased  with  money  from  the  ship's 
morale   fund.    Charged   to    "incidentals" 


on  official  paper,  he  thereby  received  his 
name. 

Most  of  these  dogs  have  attained  their 
character  rating  through  odd  traits. 
Dumbo,  a  chow,  lies  hidden  at  the  top  of 
a  flight  of  some  hundred  steps  on  a  hill- 
side near  the  St.  Elias  Coast  Guard 
station  in  southeastern  Alaska.  He  waits 
until  some  package-laden  Coast  Guards- 
man is  halfway  up  the  narrow  stairs. 
Then  this  mayhem-loving  animal 
charges  full  speed  down  the  steps, 
through    the    unlucky    individual's    legs. 


Not  only  does  Rusty  Robin,  7-year-old  cocker  spaniel,  have  his  own  lifejacket,  but  he  also 
bas  his  own  battle  station  aboard  his  Coast  Guard  combat  cutter — in  the  skipper's  shower. 
Rusty  Robin  has  spent  much  of  his  life  on  Coast  Guard  decks. 

(Official   U.  S.   Coast  Guard  Photo) 
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Although  no  fatalities  have  occurred,  a 
few  attempts  have  been  made  on  Dum- 
bo's life.  In  the  meantime,  he  still  waits 
on  St.  Elias  at  the  top  of  the  steps  .  .  . 
and    he    seldom    misses. 

King  Kong,  a  six-month-old 
Malemute,  serving  an  "enlistment"  on 
the  Coast  Guard  Cutter  Bittersweet, 
stands  his  J.O.D.  (Junior  Officer  of  the 
Deck)  and  gangway  watch  with  his 
human  shipmates.  As  long  as  King 
knows  who  is  and  who  isn't  a  member 
of  the  ship's  crew,  no  unauthorized  per- 
sonnel are  allowed  to  come  aboard. 
Being  a  lively  and  young  pooch,  he  en- 
joys cutting  his  teeth  on  foreign 
ankles. 

One  dog  aboard  the  Bittersweet 
hardly  agrees  that  King  has  any  ability 
to  stand  watches.  This  is  Dutch,  the  dog 
who  relieves  King  to  stand  the  watch 
from  midnight  to  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  Dutch  (short  for  Dutch  Har- 
bor) is  a  fast  and  frisky  Cocker  Spaniel 
who  sticks  close  to  "gold  Braid"  off 
and  on  watch. 

Dutch  is  an  advocate  of  the  caste 
system,  shunning  enlisted  men  and 
fighting  with  King  (champion  of  the 
enlisted  men)  whenever  the  dogs  chance 
to  meet.  Dutch  holds  his  place  in  the 
sun  while  ashore  on  Bering  Sea  islands, 
where  he  is  considered  quite  a  freak 
by  the  natives  and  their  Husky  dogs. 

A  few  of  the  mascots  have  trod  from 
the  narrow  path  of  teetotalism.  Sad 
Sack  of  Ketchikan  and  Skidrow  of 
Seattle  have  •  enough  initiative  and 
know-how  to  leave  ship  on  liberty  and 
take  a  bus  or  trolley  downtown  to  the 
local  pubs.  These  mongrels  sometimes 
return  to  ship  in  company  with  the 
ship's  crew  in  a  taxi. 

Sometimes  a  dog  gets  emotionally 
upset  or  disgusted  with  life  at  sea  and 
goes  over  the  hill.  Smoky,  a  black  57- 
varieties  dog,  who  sailed  with  the  Bitter- 


ffi"" 


".    .   .   and  ea6h   trainee   shall  be  al- 
lowed   a    certain    period    of    time    in 

which   to  familiarize   himself.    .    .    ." 


sweet  went  the  way  of  all  dogflesh  when 
he  met  a  comely  female  on  the  docks 
near  Pier  51  in  Seattle.  The  last  anyone 
heard,  Smoky  had  gone  off  with  the 
female  vamp  and  later  got  into  a  fight 
with  the  dog  of  a  high-ranking  Naval 
officer.  No  doubt,  he  is  now  serving 
time  at  the  Naval  prison. 

Some  of  the  old-time  mascots  have 
completed  their  terms  of  enlistment 
with  honorable  discharges  and  pensions. 
Such  is  the  case  of  Sinbad,  a  combina- 
tion terrier-dachshund  of  many  years 
sea  duty.  Ditty  Bag,  a  "just  plain  dog", 
ended  his  nautical  career  by  retiring 
with  the  skipper  of  his  ship. 

Whatever  the  lure  to  serve  on 
Alaskan  ships  in  the  Coast  Guard,  most 
of  the  dogs  remain  loyal  when  given  a 
chance  for  freedom.  Maybe  standing 
watch  on  a  windswept  deck  has  its  ap- 
peal to  the  modern  canine.  Maybe  they 
like  their  human  shipmates. 

Certainly,  the  mascot  service  has 
its  points— no  mental  tests,  no  physical 
examinations,  no  boot  camp  for  begin- 
ners. Good  chow  and  quarters  provided, 
immediate  sea  duty  guaranteed.  What 
more  could  an  ambitious  pup  want? 
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Jesus,  "The  Christ" 


The  month  of  December  is  largely 
given  over  by  the  Christian  world  to 
the  celebration  of  Christmas.  There  is 
no  other  celebration  like  it.  More  than 
700  million  people  of  every  race,  color 
and  nationality  unite  in  this  celebration 
for  at  least  a  day,  sometimes  a  week. 
Preparations  go  on  for  weeks  before- 
hand. Merchants  decorate  their  stores 
immediately  after  Thanksgiving  and 
stock  their  shelves  with  the  most  at- 
tractive merchandise.  Children  save 
their  pennies  for  months.  Parents  plan 
the  family  gathering,  the  dinner  and 
the  gifts.  The  churches  plan  and  prepare 
their    programs    weeks    ahead. 

No  event  in  the  history  of  the  whole 
world  is  commemorated  as  extensively, 
as  elaborately  and  as  seriously  as  the 
birth  of  the  lowly  Nazarene.  No  scien- 
tific discovery  or  invention,  such  as  the 
discovery  of  electricity  or  the  invention 
of  the  steam  engine,  no  achievement  of 
war,  not  one  of  the  ten  decisive  battles 
of  all  history,  no  document  or  law  or 
act  of  parliament  such  as  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, the  Bill  of  Rights,  or  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  receives 
such  attention  as  the  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Jesus. 

It  is  suggested  that  we  seek  the  rea- 
sons for  this  celebration  in  a  study  of 
the  names  or  titles  that  were  ascribed  to 


Jesus.  There  were  many:  Wonderful, 
Councellor,  The  Mighty  God,  The  Ever- 
lasting Father,  The  Prince  of  Peace, 
The  Christ,  The  Son  of  God,  The  Son 
of  Man.  We  shall  study  four  of  them. 

Jesus    {Messiah),    the    Christ 

The  title  used  most  is  "The  Christ" 
or  just  the  single  word  "Christ."  In  fact, 
this  title  is  used  so  much  throughout 
the  New  Testament  that  it  is  under- 
stood by  many  to  be  a  part  of  his  name. 
It  is  the  Greek  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew 
word  "Messiah"  which  means  the 
Anointed  One.  It  means  the  expected 
king  and  deliverer  of  the  Hebrews  who 
should  liberate  them  from  the  yoke  of 
aliens  and  make  them  a  great  nation 
ruling  over  the  whole  world.  During 
most  of  their  history  the  Hebrew  people 
have  been  a  subject  people.  They  have 
been  compelled  to  pay  tribute  to  foreign 
rulers.  At  the  time  Jesus  was  born 
they  paid  heavy  taxes  to  Rome  whose 
local  governors  were  Pilate  at  Jeru- 
salem and  Herod  in  Galilee.  For  centu- 
ries the  Hebrews  had  been  hoping  and 
praying  for  a  deliverer,  the  Messiah.  At 
the  time  of  Jesus'  birth  this  hope  had 
become  a  definite  expectation.  Some  of 
the  Jews  accepted  Jesus  as  the  long  ex- 
pected Messiah.  Read  Matthew  16:13-20 
and  John  4:21-26.  Peter's  pre-eminence 
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as  a  disciple  was  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  he  discerned  in  Jesus  the 
Christ.  'Thou  art  the  Christ." 

The  controversy  that  centered  around 
Jesus  was  whether  or  not  he  really  was 
the  Messiah.  The  Pharisees  contended 
he  was  not.  He  was  an  imposter.  On 
the  basis  of  his  claim  to  be  the  King 
of  the  Jews,  the  Messiah,  the  Christ, 
they  put  him  to  death.  To  be  sure,  Jesus 
was  not  the  kind  of  a  king  the  great 
majority  of  Jews  expected.  They  were 
expecting  a  mighty  warrior,  someone 
who  would  muster  a  great  army  and 
defeat  the  legions  of  Rome.  Or  it 
might  be  by  some  supernatural  power 
that  he  would  miraculously  overthrow 
the  hated  Herod  and  Pilate  and  set  up 
an  independent  Hebrew  kingdom  with 
the  capital  in  Jerusalem. 

Of  course  Jesus  did  not  meet  this 
expectation.  In  this  sense  he  was  not 
the  Messiah.  This  leads  us  to  a  very 
important  truth  which  the  human  race 


finds  very  difficult  to  learn.  Unfortu- 
nately, humanity  has  been  expecting  to 
create  a  world  of  peace  and  prosperity 
by  the  enactment  of  law  or  the  writing 
of  treaties  or  the  establishment  of  some 
particular  form  of  government  or  the 
building  of  mighty  war  machines.  This 
is  a  tragic  fallacy.  Back  of  all  these 
things  must  be  the  spirit  of  truth, 
honesty,  justice  and  brotherhood.  This 
great  truth  the  old  prophet  Zechariah 
expressed  when  he  said,  "Not  by  might, 
nor  by  power,  but  by  my  spirit,  saith  the 
Lord  of  hosts."  Zechariah  4:6.  Jesus 
said  the  same  thing,  "Seek  ye  first  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  his  righteousness  ; 
and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto 
you." 

Jesus  taught  us  that  the  only  way 
we  can  have  a  world  of  peace  and 
plenty,  a  life  of  health  and  happiness, 
is  by  knowing  and  doing  the  will  of 
God.  In  this  sense  Jesus  was  the  true 
Messiah,  the  real  Christ.  Deliverer. 
Redeemer.    Savior. 


Questions  for  Discussion 

What  reasons  can  be  listed  for  the  world-wide  observance  of  the  birth  of  Christ? 

Name  others  who  have  won  a  place  in  history  and  list  the  reasons  for  their 
recognition.  It  there  a  difference  in  greatness  because  of  what  one  won  and  greatness 
for  what  one  gave? 

Are  Christians  justified  in  saying  that  the  birth  of  Christ  is  the  most  important  thing 
that  ever  happened  on  this  planet?  If  the  answer  is  yes,  what  reasons  can  you  give? 
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SECOND   WEEK 


BY    FRED    C.    REYNOLDS 


God's  Call 

A  number  of  years  ago  at  an  art 
exhibit  in  New  York  City,  the  piece 
of  sculpture  that  won  first  prize  rep- 
resented an  old  American  Indian  sitting 
on  a  log  at  the  edge  of  a  forest  gazing 
wistfully  into  the  gathering  twilight. 
He  was  all  alone,  his  head  was  tilted 
back  and  his  face  wore  a  puzzling  ex- 
pression of  mingled  emotions.  It  wasn't 
loneliness.  It  wasn't  prayer  exactly.  It 
wasn't  anxiety.  It  wasn't  fear.  It  was 
obvious  that  he  was  in  serious  medita- 
tion, yearning  for  something  he  did 
not  quite  understand,  reaching"  out  for 
something  which  he  believed  was  there 
but  could  not  quite  grasp. 

The  title  of  this  piece  was  "The  Call 
of  the  Spirit."  The  title  explained  the 
expression  on  his  face.  His  spirit  heard 
— felt — the  call  of  something  mysterious, 
majestic,  mighty,  eternal,  real.  As  I 
looked  at  that  piece  of  bronze,  the 
Indian  seemed  to  come  alive  and  cried 
out  in  the  words  of  Job  "Oh  that  I 
knew  where  I  might  find  him !"  The 
old  Indian  had  heard  the  call  of  the 
Great  Spirit  and  was  trying  to  answer. 
The  Infinite  calls  to  the  finite  and  the 
finite  tries  to  answer.  God  calls  to  man 
and  man  seeks  to  find  Him. 

This  is  a  universal  experience  of  the 
human  heart.  Surely  you  have  had  it 
on  rare  and  precious  occasions.  Don't 
be  ashamed  to  discuss  these  personal 
experiences  among  yourselves.  The  en- 
tire discussion  period  can  be  devoted  to 
this.  St.  Augustine's  famous  statement  is 
appropriate  here.  "The  soul  was  made 
for  God,  and  is  forever  restless  until  it 
finds  rest  in  Him." 


Man's  Answer 

The   religious    history   of   the   human 
race  is  the  story  of  God's  calling  to  man 
and  man's  listening  and  response.  Man's 
part   in   this   relationship   has   not   been 
very     complimentary.     Man     has     not 
listened  very  well.   Moreover,  when  he 
has    listened   and   heard,    he   hasn't    re- 
sponded  very   well.    Man   has    deceived 
himself  into  thinking  he  found   God  in 
nature.  We  cannot  blame  man  too  much 
for   that   because   God   is    in   nature   in 
physical  form.  Man  has  worshiped  God 
in    trees,    in    various    animals    such    as 
sacred     monkeys.     Tribes     have     been 
known  to  worship  sacred  serpents.  The 
Hindus   still  revere  the  sacred  cow.   It 
is  not  surprising  that  for  centuries  mil- 
lions   of    humans    worshipped    the    sun. 
The   Greeks  and  Romans  created  an 
elaborate  group  of  gods  and  goddesses 
whom  they   worshipped  in  a  multitude 
of   religious    sacrifices    and   ceremonies. 
Man  has  made  of  gold  and  stone  and 
wood    strange    and    grotesque    images. 
These    he    has    worshipped    in    various 
ways,    even    to    the    degree    of    making 
human   sacrifices   to  them.    One  of  the 
ten  commandments  is  a  direct  command 
against    such   action :    "Thou    shalt    not 
make  unto   thee  any  graven  image,  or 
any  likeness  of  any  thing  .  .  .  Thou  shalt 
not    bow    down    thyself    to    them,    nor 
serve  them."   Exodus  20:4-6.   For  cen- 
turies the  worship  of  images  was  a  com- 
mon,   almost    universal,    religious   prac- 
tice. With  millions  of  people  it  still  is. 
Let  it  be  said  again,  man's  response  to 
God's  call  has  not  been  complimentary 
to  man's  intelligence  or  moral  or  spirit- 
ual insight. 
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God  Sent  His  Son 

Because  of  man's  hardness  of  heart, 
blindness  of  spirit  and  waywardness 
from  God  to  sin,  "when  the  fulness  of 
the  time  was  come,  God  sent  forth  his 
Son."  Galatians  4 :3-5.  God  in  his  wis- 
dom and  mercy  finally  sent  his  only 
begotten  Son  as  an  ambassador  to  this 
planet  to  reveal  the  nature  and  char- 
acter of  the  true  and  living  God.  The 
human  race  is  immeasurably  indebted  to 
Jesus  because  one  of  his  values  is  his 
revelation  of  God.  He  is  the  "express 
image  of  the  Father."  He  could  say 
with  complete  honesty  and  truthfulness, 
"he  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the 
Father,"  "I  and  the  Father  are  one." 
Man  sees  in  the  character  of  Jesus  the 
character  of  God.  "I  am  the  way,  the 
truth,  and  the  life."  In  this  connection 
read  John  14:1-14. 

Jesus  was  understanding,  forgiving, 
and  kind.  This  characteristic  is  demon- 
strated in  many  of  his  teachings  and 
acts.  Note  particularly  Jesus'  magnifi- 
cent handling  of  the  situation  when  the 
Pharisees  brought  to  him  the  woman 
taken  in  sin.  They  were  trying  to  trap 


Jesus  in  a  violation  of  the  law.  It  was 
a  very  difficult  situation  but  Jesus  han- 
dles it  in  such  a  way  that  the  Pharisees 
condemn  themselves  and  sneak  away 
in  shame  while  the  woman  leaves 
determined  to  live  a  life  of  purity  and 
usefulness. 

On  the  other  hand,  Jesus  was  severe 
with  those  who  ought  to  know  better 
and  do  better.  His  condemnation  of  the 
self-righteous,  bigoted,  hypocritical 
Pharisees  is  most  scathing.  So  is  his  de- 
nunciation of  Peter.  "Get  thee  behind 
me,  Satan."  Matthew  16:21-23.  The  life 
of  Jesus  reveals  a  sublime,  a  wonderful 
balance  between  mercy  and  holy  wrath. 
We  see  God  in  Jesus.  Jesus  teaches  us 
other  things  about  God  also.  God  is  a 
spirit.  He  is  greater  than  Jesus. 

Ring  the  Christmas  bells  and  sing 
songs  of  joy,  for  man  now  has  the  op- 
portunity at  least  of  knowing  what 
God  is  like.  We  need  no  longer  grope 
in  superstitions  and  uncertainty ;  we  need 
not  invent  gods  of  our  own  out  of  our 
inadequacies,  for  the  eternal  Creator 
and  Ruler  of  the  universe  is  perfect  in 
wisdom,  truth,  justice,  and  love. 


^ 
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Questions  for  Discussion 


If  God  through  the  ages  has  sought  to  reveal  himself  to  man,  why  has  he  failed 
or  has  he? 

What  limitations  did  God  put  upon  himself  when  he  gave  man  the  right  to  choose 
between  good  and  evil? 

What  can  an  individual  do   to  know  God,  and  accept  his  love   and   wisdom   as 
guides  for  happier,  fuller  living? 
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The  poet  David  in  the  eighth  psalm 
asks  more  than  a  64-dollar  question.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  important  questions 
to  which  a  person  can  give  his  attention. 
"What  is  man?"  It  reminds  one  of  the 
advice  which  the  great  Greek  philoso- 
pher Socrates  was  always  giving  his 
young  men,  "Know  Thyself."  It  is  easy 
to  imagine  the  young  shepherd,  David, 
a  thousand  years  before  the  time  of 
Jesus,  while  "keeping  watch  over  his 
flocks  by  night,"  being  impressed  by 
the  majesty  and  beauty  of  the  sky.  For 
years,  night  after  night,  David  would  lie 
on  the  Judean  hills  between  Jerusalem 
and  Bethlehem  and  look  up  at  the  stars 
shifting    their    positions. 

While  David  knew  nothing  of  modern 
astronomy,  nothing  of  the  magnitude  of 
stars,  nothing  of  the  immeasurable  dis- 
tances between  them,  nothing  of  the 
astounding  velocities  with  which  they 
travel  through  boundless  space,  nothing 
of  the  orderliness  in  which  they  are 
marshalled,  yet  he  sensed  something 
immense,  grand,  obedient  to  sublime  in- 
telligence and  power.  In  awe,  adoration 
and  humility  he  cries  out,  "When  I  con- 
sider thy  heavens,  the  work  of  thy 
fingers,  the  moon  and  the  stars,  which 
thou  hast  ordained;  What  is  man,  that 
thou  art  mindful  of  him?  and  the  son  of 
man,  that  thou  visitest  him?" 

When  David  compared  himself,  weigh- 
ing 160  pounds,  5  feet  8  inches  tall,  with 
millions  and  billions  of  tons  and  miles, 
he  was  overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of 
insignificance,  worthlessness,  and  help- 
lessness. Yet  there  was  something 
within  himself  which  said.  I  am  greater 
than   them   all.    Thou   hast   made    me   a 


little  lower  than  the  angels  and  hast 
crowned  me  with  glory  and  honor  and 
madest  me  to  have  dominion  over  all 
things.  Go  out  alone  into  the  silence  and 
solitude  of  a  starlit  night  and  ask  the 
stars,  "What  is  man?"  We  spend  too 
much  time  under  electric  lights,  rush- 
ing around  in  noisy  autos.  We  haven't 
listened  to  the  stars.  We  know  more 
about  electricity  and  automobiles  than 
we  do  about  ourselves. 

Communism's  Answer 

The  wTorld  is  presenting  two  opposing 
answers  to  this  question  right  now. 
Communism  is  saying  man  is  purely 
physical,  an  animal  weighing  160  pounds 
and  standing  5  feet  8  inches  high.  He 
is  worth  as  much  wheat  as  he  can  grow, 
as  much  iron  as  he  can  mine,  as  many 
guns  as  he  can  make,  as  many  shots  as 
he  can  fire.  Man  exists  for  the  benefit  of 
the  government,  the  system,  the  party. 
If  he  interferes  with  the  seeming  success 
of  these,  liquidate  him. 

Communism  maintains  that  life  has 
no  purpose,  no  meaning.  Grass,  trees, 
stars,  cats,  horses,  children,  men,  and 
women  come  into  being,  exist  for  a 
season,  a  few  years,  70  years  or  a 
million  years,  it  makes  no  difference, 
then  they  decline  and  die.  There  is  no 
plan  or  purpose,  reason  or  explanation 
for  it  all.  Man  is  of  no  more  value  than 
a  cat  or  a  star.  All  is  meaningless  con- 
fusion. Do  as  little  and  get  the  most 
possible  as  you  go  along.  If  you 
can  be  a  Joe  Stalin  and  give  your 
daughter  a  $500,000  wedding  while  15,- 
000,000  other  human  beings  rot  in  the 
slave   camps   back   of   the   iron   curtain, 
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all  to  the  good.  There  is  no  God,  no 
hereafter.  There  is  nothing  true  or  false, 
nothing  right  or  wrong,  nothing  good 
or  bad.  The  universe  is  crazy.  That  is 
communism's  answer. 

Christianity's   Answer 

Jesus  gave  the  world  a  very  different 
answer.  He  said  there  is  a  God,  Creator 
and  Ruler  of  the  universe.  God  is  a  spir- 
it perfect  in  knowledge,  truth,  wisdom, 
righteousness,   justice,   and   love.   These 
are  the  principles  that  govern  the  uni- 
verse. Man  is  created  in  the  image  of 
God.  Man  has  the  capacity  to  grow  into 
the  full  stature  of  the  perfect.  Man  has 
the  ability  to  become  perfect  in  truth, 
goodness,  and  love.  Jesus  commanded  us 
"Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  even  as  your 
Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect." 
Matthew  5:48.  Jesus  taught  that  man, 
the  human  being,  no  matter  what  color 
he    is,    what    language    he    speaks,    or 
where  he  lives,  is  the  one  thing  in  the 
universe  of  supreme  worth.  Everything 
else  exists   for   the  well-being  of  man. 
God   created   the   grass    and   trees,    the 
moon  and  stars,  the  fish  and  birds  and 
animals,  and  commanded  man  to  subdue 
them    and    have    dominion    over    them. 
Genesis  1  :28.  This  great  Christian  truth 
of  the  supreme  value  of  man  has  been 
written  into  the  preamble  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  United  Nations  and  every- 
thing it  does  is  for  the  purpose  of  creat- 
ing a  world  in  which  every  individual 
human    being    will    be    given    an    equal 


chance    to    develop    the    spark    of    the 
divine  to  the  highest  possible  degree. 

Jesus  was  not  a  person,  however,  who 
ignored  the  importance  of  the  physical 
and  material.  He  recognized  the  place  of 
these  things  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
was  accused  by  his  critics  of  being  a 
winebibber  and  a  glutton.  Matthew 
11:19.  The  physical  has  its  place  but 
that  place  is  far  subordinate  to  the 
spiritual.  Jesus  frequently  points  out 
that  the  tragic  mistake  of  man  across 
the  centuries  has  been  to  overemphasize 
the  importance  of  the  body  and  to  un- 
derestimate the  importance  of  the  spirit. 
Read  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  espe- 
cially Matthew  6:19-34. 

Jesus  by  precept  and  example  answers 
the  question,  "What  is  man?"  Man  is  a 
physical    being    and    it    is    proper    and 
wise   to   keep   it   in   good   condition   by 
obeying  all  the  laws  of  health  for  the 
body  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
But  that  which  is  of  supreme  importance 
and  the  purpose  of  life  is  to  develop  the 
spiritual.    Every    normal    human    being 
has  a  mind  capable  of  understanding  all 
truth.   He  has  a  conscience  capable  of 
distinguishing    correctly    between    right 
and   wrong,   good   and   bad.    He   has   a 
soul  capable  of  developing  forgiveness, 
patience,    justice,    kindness,    love,    and 
all  other  virtues  into  perfect  symmetry. 
Jesus  is  the  Son  of  Man,  the  revela- 
tion of  what  man  is  supposed  to  become. 
He    is     "the    first-born    among    many 
brethren."   Romans   8:29. 


Questions  for  Discussion 

List  those  qualities  that  make  man  superior  to  other  animals 

it  lives?  d°  We  mean  When  We  SQy  mOT1  iS  Q  Spirit'  hiS  b°dy  °nly  the  house  in  which 

Give  instances  in  which  Jesus  chose  to  do  the  difficult,  dangerous,  uncomfortable 

sSacUon?  enCe   have   we   that   these   were   decisions   that   brought   greatest 

Do  the  so-called  sacrifices  of  a  mother  add  or  detract  from  her  happiness? 
Does  a  missionary  who  gives  up  almost  everything  really  get  more  satisfaction  out 
ot  lite  than  one  who  spends  his  time  and  money  seeking  happiness  for  himself? 

Going  back  to  our  first  question,  what  one  thing  makes  man  a  superior  'being? 
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FOURTH  WEEK 


BY   FRED  C.   REYNOLDS 


The  Curse  of  War 

Ever  since  Cain  killed  Abel,  mankind 
has  engaged  in  "wars  and  rumors  of 
wars."  He  has  always  deplored  war, 
however,  and  for  centuries,  many,  many 
centuries,  has  been  trying  to  find  some 
way  to  get  rid  of  it.  From  the  stand- 
point of  national  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness war  has  always  been  the  greatest 
obstacle.  The  expense  is  appalling 
whether  in  primitive  times  when  bows 
and  arrows,  spears  and  shields  were 
used  or  in  modern  times  when  enormous 
bombers  and  submarines  are  used.  Not 
only  has  it  been  costly,  but  it  has 
seriously  disrupted  the  normal  ways  of 
living.  The  flower  of  a  nation's  manhood 
marched  off  to  war  and  the  old  men, 
women  and  children  were  left  behind 
to  grow  the  crops  and  manufacture  the 
sinews  of  war. 

Efforts  to  Prevent  War 

There  has  always  been  an  intense 
hope  and  a  deep  longing  for  permanent 
peace.  Isaiah,  750  years  before  the  time 
of  Jesus,  prophesied  that  the  time  would 
come  when  the  nations  "shall  beat  their 
swords  into  plowshares,  and  their  spears 
into  pruninghooks  :  nation  shall  not  lift 
up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall 
they  learn  war  any  more."  War  has 
always  been  a  national  disaster  whether 
the  armies  won  or  lost.  How  to  prevent 
it  has  been  the  problem.  The  best  brains 
of  the  centuries  have  devised  various 
schemes.  It  is  interesting  to  read  the 
history  of  the  world  with  that  in  mind. 
Recent  alliances,  balances  of  power,  the 
League  of  Nations,  and,  finally,  the 
United  Nations  are  examples.  None  of 
them  has  been  successful.  War  has  in- 


creased in  magnitude,  in  costliness,  and 
devastation  until  now  it  is  truthfully 
affirmed  that  war  must  be  abolished  or 
war  will  destroy  the  human  race. 

The   Only   Preventive 

When  Jesus  was  born  the  heavenly 
host  sang,  "Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  toward 
men."  The  angels  announced  there  will 
be  peace  on  earth  when  there  is  good 
will  among  men.  This  is  the  way  to  pre- 
vent war  and  there  is  no  other.  Jesus 
proclaimed  the  formula,  the  plan,  the 
method.  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor 
as  thyself."  In  order  to  have  peace  in  the 
home,  in  the  lodge,  in  the  church,  in  the 
community,  in  the  barracks,  on  ship- 
board, the  persons  involved  must  prac-, 
tice  forgiveness,   patience,  fair  play. 

Peace  is  not  something  that  can  be 
established  by  an  Act  of  Congress  or  by 
a  decree  of  a  dictator.  Peace  is  some- 
thing that  is  achieved  by  the  good 
behavior  of  people,  all  the  people  in- 
volved in  any  given  situation.  It  re- 
quires only  one  member  of  a  family 
to  create  discord  in  the  home.  Just  one 
black  sheep  in  the  family  who  is  selfish, 
cruel,  dishonest,  or  dissipated  will  bring 
shame,  disgrace,  and  heartache.  Sooner 
or  later  something  will  have  to  be  done 
about  the  black  sheep  or  the  entire 
family  will  be  ruined.  Just  one  black- 
sheep  nation  that  is  selfish,  dishonest  and 
cruel  will  upset  the  tranquility  and  hap- 
piness of  the  whole  world. 

Something  drastic  will  have  to  be 
done  regarding  that  nation.  Other  na- 
tions may  refuse  to  deal  with  it  in  any 
way,  severing  commercial  or  diplomatic 
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relations.    The   black-sheep   nation   may 
become  unruly  and  attack  a  neighboring 
nation  as  in  the  case  of  North  Korea  in- 
vading  South  Korea.  Then  firm  meas- 
ures must  be  taken  or  selfishness,  dis- 
honesty and  cruelty  become  the  ruling 
principles.  This  results  in  anarchy,  chaos 
and  disaster.  When  an  individual  in  a 
home  or  a  nation  in  the  world  refuses  to 
obey  the  laws  of  the  universe  established 
by    the    Creator,    such    as    justice    and 
brotherhood,    something   must   be   done. 
Forgiveness,    patience,    kindness,    help- 
fulness are  usually  tried.  If  they  do  not 
accomplish  reformation,  then  force  must 
be  used.  Jesus  said,  "They  that  take  the 
sword  shall  perish  with  the  sword."  If 
an  individual  or  a  nation  runs  amuck, 
it  must  be  stopped  by  force,   if  neces- 
sary,  from   destroying  the   orderly   and 
peaceful  processes  of  life. 

Jesus  is  rightfully  hailed  as  Prince 
of  Peace  for  he  has  clearly  defined  the 
process  by  which  peace  can  be  attained. 
The  practice  of  good  will  in  the  home 
or  among  nations  will  create  and  main- 
tain peace.  Therefore,  Jesus  gave  his 
life  to  the  task  of  persuading  and  em- 
powering people  to  practice  kindness 
toward  one  another.  So  long  as  God 
allows  man  to  have  freedom  of  the  will 
there  is  no  other  way  of  achieving  peace. 
So  long  as  even  a  few  individuals  or  na- 
tions choose  to  be  deceitful,  dishonest, 
unjust  or  cruel  toward  others,  there 
will  be  strife  of  various  degrees  of 
magnitude,  depending  upon  the  number 
of  persons  involved.  Therefore,  until 
God  takes  away  man's  freedom  of  will, 
which, He  is  not  likely  to  do,  the  only 


way  to  have  peace  on  earth  is  to  get 
people  to  practice  good  will.  This  is 
the  message  of  Christmas. 

Jesus  summed  it  all  up  in  the  great 
commandment  which  embraces  all 
others  :  "Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy 
soul  and  with  all  thy  mind.  .  .  .  Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  Mat- 
thew 22:34-40.  If  we  want  peace,  we 
must  practice  good  will  and  insist  that 
all  others  do  the  same.  It  is  as  simple 
as  that,  but  it  is  as  difficult  as  that. 
Even  Jesus  by  the  waving  of  some  magic 
wand  cannot  do  away  with  war  and 
establish  peace.  He  must  have  our  help. 
We  must  cooperate  by  being  as  he  was. 

Conclusion 

Yes,  the  birthday  of  Jesus  merits  a 
more  elaborate  celebration  than  any 
other  event  of  all  the  centuries.  He  came 
to  a  bewildered  and  benighted  world 
and  showed  it  the  way ;  he  taught  it  the 
truth;  he  brought  it  the  power  to  live 
a  life  of  peace  and  prosperity,  health 
and  happiness.  "I  am  come  that  they 
might  have  life,  and  that  they  might 
have  it  more  abundantly."  John   10:10. 

"Unto  you  is  born  this  day  in  the 
city  of  David  a  Saviour  .  .  ."  Obedience 
to  his  teaching,  following  his  example 
will  save  the  world  from  war  and 
poverty,  suffering  and  sorrow.  He  has 
revealed  the  true  and  living  God,  one  we 
can  respect  and  trust,  love  and  obey.  He 
has  revealed  the  limitless  possibilities 
of  man,  what  man  can  be  and  is  ex- 
pected to  become.  He  has  revealed  the 
way  to  permanent  peace. 


Questions  for  Discussion 

Is  the  desire  for  peace  almost  universal?  If  so  why  do  we  have  war? 

Are  there  things  worse  than  war?  If  so,  what? 

List  the  ways  in  which  the  peoples  of  the  world  have  sought  to  prevent  war. 

In  what  ways  does  United  Nations  strive  for  peace? 

When  angels  sang  at  Christmas  did  they  promise  that  war  would  be  no  more? 

What  can  we  do  to  make  it  so? 
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ON   CONTRIBUTORS  TO   THIS   ISSUE 

John  Nicholas  Church  ("Seaman  Sul- 
livan's Revenge,"  page  1)  served  in  the 
Navy  in  the  Pacific  during  World  War 
II.  He  is  presently  living  and  writing 
in  a  log  cabin  in  Maryland,  and  has 
recently  finished  a  novel  with  a  war 
theme. 

George  R.  Flamm  ("Korea,  Ireland 
of  the  Orient,"  page  8)  is  Chief  of 
Special  Services  at  the  Boise,  Idaho, 
Veterans  Administration  Hospital.  Mr. 
Flamm,  who  served  in  Assam,  India,  for 
28  months  during  the  last  war,  has  had 
stories  and  articles  published  in  more 
than  60  magazines,  including  Holiday. 
One  of  his  stories,  "A  Morning  with 
Head-Hunters"  appeared  in  the  Decem- 
ber 1949  issue  of  THE  LINK. 

Jack  Lewis  ("Little  Shoes,"  page  11), 
whose  previous  stories  in  THE  LINK 
dealing  with  Marine  Corps  life  ("Dear 
Senator,"  "Dear  Ambassador,"  and  "A 
Rose  for  Randi")  have  received  much 
favorable  comment,  is  back  in  this  issue 
with  still  another  story  on  the  Leather- 
necks. Mr.  Lewis,  who  is  now  in  Korea 
as  public  information  officer  with  the 
First  Marine  Air  Wing,  has  served  as 
Farm  Editor  of  the  Santa  Ana  (Calif.) 
Register. 

Joseph  Charles  Salak  ("Silent  Night," 
page  19)  has  appeared  in  THE  LINK 
many  times  with  hobby  articles  ("Book 
Collecting,"  "Stamp  Collecting,"  and 
"Capsule     Cartooning"     to     mention     a 


few).  He  appears  here  with  a  different 
type  of  article  which  we  hope  you  will 
enjoy. 

William  Sambrot  ("The  Gift,"  page 
22)  served  with  the  Army  Medical 
Corps  in  France  and  Central  Europe 
during  World  War  II.  A  full-time  free- 
lance writer,  his  fiction  has  appeared  in 
Everywomans,  Sir!,  Kiwanis,  Modem 
Day,  Topper  and  Magazine  Digest. 

Roy  A.  Burkhart  ("Threads  in  the 
Fabric,"  page  29)  has  been  pastor  of 
First  Community  Church,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  since  1935.  Dr.  Burkhart,  one  of 
the  organizers  and  first  secretary  of  the 
United  Christian  Youth  Movement,  has 
published  many  books  dealing  with  youth 
including  Understanding  Youth,  Youth 
and  the  Way  of  Jesus,  The  Church  and 
the  Returning  Soldier. 

Ed  Thompson  ("Do  Me  A  Favor," 
page  32),  who  appears  in  THE  LINK 
for  the  first  time,  is  a  free-lance  writer 
you  can  expect  to  hear  more  about.  A 
professional  musician  for  the  past  twelve 
years,  he  lives  with  his  wife  and  child 
on  a  farm  out  West. 

R.  E.  Dorsett  ("Sea  Dogs  Ahoy!," 
page  36)  has  had  a  varied  career.  A 
gunnery  officer  during  World  War  II, 
he  has  attended  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, Iowa  State  College,  and  is  pres- 
ently studying  at  the  University  of 
Missouri  from  which  he  expects  to  grad- 
uate in  February.  In  addition  to  his 
Naval  and  academic  activities,  he  has 
been  a  sheepherder,  and,  in  Alaska,  has 
served  variously  as  a  railroad  section 
hand,  a  cab  driver,  and  a  reporter  on 
the  Anchorage  Daily  News. 
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BIBLE   READINC 

FOR 

EVERY  DAY 

OF  THE  MONTH 


BY 
IAMES     V.     CLAYFOOL 

(Secy.,  promotion   of 
Bible  Use, 
American   Bible 
Society) 


THEME :  The  Way  Out  of  the  Dark 


1  When  Jesus  Comes  ....Matthew  25:1-46 

2  The  True  Light   John    1:1-17 

3  Born  Again  John  3:1-36 

4  Christ's  Sermon  Matthew  5:1-26 

5  In  the   Mount   Matthew   5:27-48 

6  First  Things  First Matthew  6:1-34 

7  You  and  Others  Matthew  7:1-29 

8  Good  Soil?   Luke  8:1-21 

9  A  Young  Man  Psalms  119:1-16 

10  Peace  and  Comfort  John  14:1-31 

11  Loyal  Till  Death  John  15:1-27 

12  Two  Sons  Luke  15:11-32 


13  United  Ephesians  4 

14  Stand  Fast  II  Timothy  2 

15  The  Book  of  Life  Revelation  22 

16  This  Do  ...: Romans  12 


1-32 
1-26 
1-21 
1-21 


17  Greatest  of  All  ....I  Corinthians  13:1-13 

18  Out    of   the    Shadows 

I  Corinthians  15:1-34 

19  Fullness  of  Light  I  Corinthians  15:35-58 

20  Burden  Bearer  Galations  6:1-18 

21  Practical  Thoughts  ....Philippians  4:1-13 

22  Weakness  to  Strength James  1:1-27 

23  Lowly  Jesus  Luke  2:1-20 

24  God's  Family. Matthew  1:18-25 

25  Coming  to  Jesus  Matthew  2:1-15 

26  Dead  for  Jesus  Acts  6:1-15 

27  Darkness  to  Light  I  John  1:1-10 

28  Divorce  and  a  Son Mark  10:1-27 

29  Special  PrivUeges  Mark  10:28-52 

30  Caesar's  and  God's  Mark  12:1-17 

31  Not  Afraid  of  the  Dark  ..Psalms  91:1-16 


"It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  church  to  point  out  to  the  youth  of  today  that 
Christian  living  is  the  answer  to  our  world  problems,"  says  President  Eugene  S. 
Briggs,  of  Phillips  University,  Enid,  Oklahoma.  "I  believe  young  people  should  have 
a  prominent  place  in  the  policy-making  of  the  church,  in  carrying  on  the  routine 
work  of  the  church,  in  accepting  responsibility  for  definite  programs  in  the  church, 
and  in  participating  in  every  way  possible  in  self-development  and  leadership  during 
the  formative  years." 
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A  fellow  got  a  prescription  from  a 
physician.  (You  never  can  read  those 
things,  you  know.)  Tis  said  he  used 
it  for  two  years  as  a  railroad  pass. 
Twice  it  got  him  into  Radio  City  Music 
Hall,  and  once  into  the  Giants  ball 
game.  It  came  in  handy  as  a  letter  from 
his  employer  to  the  cashier  for  an  in- 
crease in  salary.  To  cap  the  climax, 
his  daughter  played  it  on  the  piano, 
and  won  a  scholarship  in  a  Conserva- 
tory of   Music. 

Curious    fly, 
Vinegar  jug- 
Slippery  edge, 
Pickled  bug. 

— Exchange 

Three  polar  bears  were  sitting  on  an 
iceberg. 

"Now,"  said  the  father  polar  bear, 
"I've  got  a  tale  to  tell." 

"I,  too,"  said  the  mother  polar  bear, 
"have  a  tale  to  tell." 

The  little  polar  bear  looked  at  his 
parents  and  said :  "My  tail's  told." 

Unwilling  to  reveal  that  his  old  man 
had  been  hung  for  cattle-stealing,  the 
lawyer  got  round  the  problem  by  writ- 
ing :  "Died  whilst  taking  part  in  a 
public  Ceremony  when  the  platform  gave 

way." 

— Cambridge  Daily  News 


A  man  fell  overboard  from  a  Carib- 
bean liner  and  screamed  for  help  as  he 
saw  a  school  of  man-eating  sharks 
heading  his  way.  A  famous  criminal 
lawyer  called  from  the  steamer,  "I'll  help 
you,"  and  dived  into  the  ocean.  Imme- 
diately the  sharks  formed  a  two-lane 
escort  and  convoyed  the  two  men  back 
to  the  ship.  "It's  a  miracle,"  cried  the 
rescued  man.  "Not  at  all,"  said  the 
lawyer.  "Merely  professional  courtesy." 

— Twitchell   Talks 


December  chills 
Up    heating    bills. 


■ — Seabag 


"George  hasn't  come  home.  Am  wor- 
ried. Is  he  spending  the  night  with  you?" 
wired  Smith's  wife  to  five  members  of 
his   fraternal  lodge. 

Soon  after,  the  husband  arrived  home, 
and  before  long  a  messenger  boy  came 
in  with  five  replies  to  the  wires.  They 
all  read : 

"Yes,  George  is  spending  the  night 
with  me." 

— Conveyer 

For  brainy  people  only:    (Read  this 

backwards)  :  Do  fools  all,  it  do  would 

you  knew  we. 

— Exchange 


COMPLAINTS 
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(EljriistmaB  (gift 

Were  I  so  rich  that  I  could  buy 
At  any  price  a  gift  for  you, 
Yd  roam  the  world  and  searching  try 
To  find  rare  treasures  old  or  new 
To  make  you,  glad  on  Christmas. 

What  gifts  for  you  on  Christmas  Day 
What  satins,  silks,  or  jetvels  fine 
Might  I  well  choose  that  I  could  lay 
Them  at  your  feet,  O  friend  of  mine, 
To  make  you  glad  on  Christmas. 

Though  I  were  rich,  if  truly  ivise 
Should  I  not  know  for  Christmas  morn 
The  greatest  gift  that  man  can  prize 
Is  yours  today,  a  Savior  born, 
To  make  you  glad  on  Christmas. 
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